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GIRLS’ WARDROBE—FOR GIRLS FROM 2 TO 9 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


Fig. 1.—Vest Over Fig. 2:—Vest Over Fig. 3.—Basgue norronen Fig. 4.—Princesse Fig. 5.—Privxcesse Fig. 6.—Dovste- Fig. 7.—BAsQue BUTTONED Fig. 8.—Dovse- 
Dress.—Back, Dress.—FRont. BEHIND, AND Kitt Sxrrer. Dress.— Back. Dress.—FRont. BREASTED SacqQueE. BEHIND, AND Kitt SK1rv. BREASTED SacqueE. 
[See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 1.] Back.—[See Fig. 7.] (See Fig. 5,] [See Fig. 4.] Frost.—[See Fig. 8. ] Front.—[See Fig. 3. ] Bacx.—([See Fig. 6.] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Girls’ Wardrobe, comprising Princesse Dress, Kilt Suit (Double-breasted Sacque, Basque buttoned behind, and Kilt Skirt), and Vest Over Dress, for Girls from 2 to 9 Years old, in eight Sizes, 
from 19 to 2% Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cente.) 
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GIRLS’ WARDROBE. 


FOR GIRLS FROM 2 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration oh first page. 


HESE useful and elegant garments are cop- 
ied from newly imported Parisian models, 
furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs, Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. The wardrobe contains the 
three most popular suits of the season for little 
girls, and comprises five garments, viz., the new 
princesse dress; the favorite kilt suit, composed 
of double-breasted sacque, basque buttoned be- 
hind, and kilt skirt; and the stylish vest over 
dress. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
GIRLS’ WARDROBE. 


Tus wardrobe consists of five garments— 
princesse dress, double-breasted sacque, basque 
buttoned behind, kilt skirt, and vest over dress. 

Princesse Dress. —This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, back, side bodies, skirt, collar, 
sleeve, and cuff. The garment is slightly "fitted to 
the figure without darts, the front side-form seams 
extending to the armhole. The front and front 
side form extend down the full length of the 
dress. ‘The back is cut French basque shape, 
with a seam down the middle; a kilt-pleated 
skirt is sewed on the lower edge, and joined to 
the back edge of the front side form. Place the 
centre of the front on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem. The dress is closed with 
buttons and button-holes the entirelength. Place 
the shortest straight edge of the skirt part on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam, make ten side 
pleats all turning one way, and join to the 
basque. Place the perforated lines at the waist 
with the thread of the goods. Cut the under part 
of the sleeve as perforated at the top, close the 
seams, and place the longest one at the notch in 
the back and the short one to the notch in the 
front part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. Join the cuff to the 
sleeve and the collar to the neck of the garment 
according to the notches. Cut the sash; make 
three side pleats, turning down at one end of 
each sash, and join to the side seam to conceal the 
lower edge of the basque, and tie in a bow at the 
centre of the back. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting the pattern together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
The edges of the different parts of the pattern 
that are not perforated have one-quarter of an 
inch allowed for seams. An outlet of an inch is 
allpwed for the shoulder and under-arm seams. 
Baste up and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
If the garments or sleeves are too long or too 
short, add to or take from the bottom the amount 
required, always keeping the same shape 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide f for a girl 
of two years, 2 yards. 

One-quarter of a yard is added for every year. 

Dovuste-BreasteD Sacque.—This pattern is 
in five pieces—front, back, sleeve, pocket, and 
“collar, ‘The parts are natched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting together. This garment is in 
loose sacque shape, having only shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams, ‘The sleeves are coat-shaped. 
The front is double-breasted, and closes with but- 
tons and cord loops. The notches at the neck and 
bottom show the middle of the front. The back 
edge of the front below the waist line overlaps 
the back about an inch end a half. Place the 
perforations on each evenly together. Cut the 
back with the centre laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. Join the collar to the neck ac- 
cording to the notches, Cut the under part of 
the sleeve as perforated at the top, close the 

place the longest one to the notch in the 
back of the armhole, and the short one to the notch 
in front, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, to place the pocket, and how far to 
lap the front on the back near the bottom of the 
under-arm seam. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a girl 
of two years, 1% y ards. 

One-eighth of a omery is added for every year. 

BasQUE BUTTONED BEHIND.—This pattern is 
in six pieces—front and side form for the front, 

back and side form for the back, sleeve, and 
pocket. The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting the pattern together. This gar- 
ment is fitted tight to the figure without darts, 
the front side-form seam extending to the shoul- 
der, and a cross basque a @ waist line. 
Place the centre of the front on fold of the 
goods to ayoid a seam. Cut the back with the 


centre placed on the edge of | The 
notches at the top and bottom jw where to 
turn back for the hem. The ue is closed 
the entire length with buttons and button-holes. 


‘The side-form seam of the back extends to the 
armhole. In cutting, place the perforated lines 
at the waist on the thread of the goods. Cut 
the under part of the sleeve as perforated. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, and the short one to 
the notch in front, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others, Place the pocket on the side 
according to the holes. 

Quantity of openers 27 inches wide, for a girl 
of two years, 14¢ y: 

One-eighth of a yee is added for every year. 

Kiut-PLeaTeD Skirt.—This pattern consists 
of but one piece, which is made by joining the 
required number of breadths to form the width 
given. ‘To avoid a seam in the middle of the 
front, Mae the edge on the fold of the goods, 
With the notches at the top make nine deep side 
pleats, all one way (only one-half of the pattern 





is given). Open the back to the notch, and join 
the skirt to a belt. Press the pleats after tack- 
ing them to a tape sewed on the under side about 
four inches above the bottom, One-quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a girl 
of two yearsg1% yards. 

One-quatter of a yard is added for every Year. 

Vest Over Dress.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—vest, front of body, back, sleeve, two 
cuffs, and pocket. This garment is half-fitting. 
A vest with one dart each side of the front is 
sewed in with the shoulder and under-arm seam 
of the body. ‘This vest is cut high in the neck, 
and closes its entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The front of the over dress is fitted 
loosely, and slopes gracefully from the chest, ex- 
tending below the back on the under-arm seam, 
overlapping the back about an inch and a half. 
It is cut low at the throat, and fastens with a 
hook and eye under a bow of silk. The Frencli 
back is adjusted to the figure by a seam down the 
middle. A pocket is set on the side, placing the 
holes on each evenly together. ‘The coat sleeve 
is finished at the wrist by two cuffs, one overlap- 
ping the other. Cut the under part of the sleeve 
as perforated at the top, place the longest seam 
to the notch in the back of the armhole, and 
the short one to the notch in front, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting the pat- 
tern together. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of nga 27 inches wide, for a girl 
of two years, 214 ya 

One-eighth of a von is added for every year. 





UH” Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions, This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, DEcEMBER 11, 1875. 








NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


0B” We shall commence the publication, in 
an early Number of the BAZAR, of an Illustrated 
Serial, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 


& Romance. 


By WIikik Couns, author of “ The Law and 
the Lady,” “Man and Wife,” “No Name,” 
“ The Woman in White,” etc. 

This new story, by one of the greatest novelists 
of the age, és full of singular dramatic interest, 
and promises to equal in power any of the pre- 
ceding works of the distinguished author. It will 
be continued from week to week during the coming 
year, and will, we are sure, be eagerly welcomed 
by our readers. 





BB We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the interesting Illustrated Serial, 


“UNDER LIFE’S KEY,” 
éy Mary Crcit Hay, author of “ Old Myddle- 
ton’s Money,” “Victor and Vanquished,” etc., 


which is commenced in this Number of the 
BAZAR. 





NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


We In an early Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 


éy R. D, BLACKMORE, author of “ The Maid of 
Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 





Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the Girls’ Ward- 
robe, Princesse Dress, Kilt Suit (| Double-breasted 
Sacque, Basque buttoned behind, and Kilt Skirt), 
and Vest Over Dress, for Girls from 2 to 9 Years 
old, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents, 





THANKSGIVING AGAIN. 


NE of the pleasant circumstances pe- 
culiar to the festival of Thanksgiving- 
day is that it is not an inheritance of some 
heathen holiday adopted by early Chris- 
tians, but that it has a distinct genesis of 
its own, and was the spontaneous ordina- 
tion of hearts overflowing with gratitude 
that the dangers of sea and wilderness and 
starvation and bloodshed had been averted 
from them. 

The celebration of anniversaries seems to 
be a tendency inseparable from our nature. 
The young fiancée celebrates the anniver- 
sary of her engagement; the widowed, the 
day of the partner’s death ; the devotee, the 
recurring day that signalizes some religious 





fact or experience; and we all cherish our 
birthdays, and make a fetich of our person- 
ality in their celebration. And with all 
this, it follows that the most natural of the 
many celebrations is the yearly Thanksgiv- 
ing for the blessings that befall even the 
most unfortunate among us. Is it to be 
doubted that blessings come to all of us, no 
matter how afflicted we have been? It will 
not be doubted, though, after a brief reflec- 
tion. It is a blessing surely that the afflic- 
tion has been no worse—one of the negative 
blessings we receive every day and never 
recognize. Have we lost a dear friend !— 
we might have lost a dearer. Was there 
none dearer to lose '—we might have had 
intolerable physical pain superadded to our 
loss, and the great horrors of disease. It 
is we who might be stretched on the sur- 
geon’s table, we on whom the sins of our 
fathers might have descended in the shape 
of the many terrors of scrofula. Have we 
been overtaken with deafness !—worse yet, 
it might have been blindness. Have we 
been overtaken with blindness ’—we might 
have lost home and friends and the power 
to work. “He is most blest,” says Hecuba, 
“to whom from day to day no evil happens.” 
If we have had no windfall of a bequest or 
a lucky hit, we are yet, perhaps, as well off 
as we were before, and have the windfall 
yet to hope for; and of all blessings per- 
haps none exceeds the blessing of hope. 

We seldom stop to think that it is a bless- 
ing that the sun shines, the wind blows, the 
rain falls, the fruit ripens, that our faculties 
are vigorous, that our hearths are spared to 
us, that we have the. power to exert our- 
selves, and the roof covers us. It is a bless- 
ing that life remains for us under almost 
any circumstances, indeed, for it is seldom 
that one among mankind so wishes for death 
that he would not cringe to avoid the stroke 
were it imminent. “It is a joy to live even 
in this present world,” says one who may 
have felt the bounty and richness of life. 
“What a theatre of action is opened in this 
present world! How beautiful it is in many 
aspects! So fair are the thousand scenes 
which delight the eye that it almost seems 
at times as if Infinite Love had toiled to 
robe this world in charms. Indeed, this 
wondrous beauty is one of the best proofs 
of an Infinite Goodness. If the sun goes 
forth from his chamber like a bridegroom, 
according to the Psalmist’s image, the earth 
looks up to welcome him in the loveliness of 
a bride. And as man looks upon the world, 
there is abundant reason why he should re- 
peat the benediction of his Maker, and say, 
in perpetual gratitude, ‘It is good.’” And 
great as the “joy of mere living” is, as 
BROWNING has it, there is a yet greater joy 
than any satisfaction over beauty or the 
pleasure of the senses, and that is the satis- 
faction at the power of doing good, of which 
nothing in life can rob us, for it is within 
the power of the poorest, the humblest, and 
the most unfortunate in some way or other 
to do good, and thus to paint the lily of this 
lovely world. It would seem, then, at ev- 
ery point as if there were some reason for 
thankfulness, and even, perhaps, reason for 
thankfulness for the trouble the year may 
have brought us, in the discipline the trou- 
ble has afforded—discipline that may have 
refined our natures like gold in the furnace. 
And if we are to be glad of our joys and 
glad of our sorrows, in every thing giving 
praise, surely the family that on Thanks- 
giving-day can re-assemble its usually scat- 
tered members and meet in harmony and in 
health, with the ranks broken by no great 
gap, and threatened with no great sorrow, 
has the utmost reason for thankfulness, 
though the board were laid with delf and 
the feast were crumbs. And there are but 
few families in the land to whom this meet- 
ing is ‘quite impossible, 

It seeming, then, absolutely reasonable 
from the beneficent facts, and natural from 
the heart’s glad recognition of the benefi- 
cence, and not at all a mere affair of custom 
and ceremony, that a Thanksgiving should 
be kept, the day derives a new interest from 
its character. It is emphatically a day of 
praise. It is not one to be filled with the 
petitions for future favors, but with griate- 
ful praise for the favors that are past and 
gone, while only their happy effects remain. 
There is something less selfish, on the sur- 
face, in the keeping of Thankegivtiig than 
in that of most of our holidays; we expect 
no gifts, as on Christmas ; we indulge in no 
self-glorification, as on the Fourth of July ; 
we glorify the Creator of the universe and 
the doer of all good, and in that light the 
day assumes a grandeur that few festivals 
can claim. The feasts made at solemnities 
and sacrifices when people approach nearest 
the Divinity, says PLuTarcn, “have, con- 
joined with the honor and veneration which 
they pay Him, a much more transcending 
pleasure and satisfaction. Of this, he that 
hath renounced God’s providence hath not 
the least share; for what recreates and 
cheers us at the festivals is not the store of 
good wine and roast meat, but the good hope 





and persuasion that God is there present and 
propitious to us, and kindly accepts of what 
we do. From some of our festivals we ex- 
clude the flute and garland; but if God be 
not present at the sacrifice, as the solemnity 
of the banquet, the rest is but unhallowed, 
unfeastlike, and uninspired.” 

It is true that Thanksgiving-day is one 
of surplusage, and that to appoint such a 
particular season may look as though we 
neglected our duty during all other days, 
since in our hearts we should be always 
thankful—thankful for our special bless- 
ings, and thankful for the more general 
blessings concerning the world we live in. 
Yet as the affairs of life necessarily divert 
us, being capable of but few occupations at 
once, we do not find it possible to keep our 
thoughts always fixed on the love and care 
that uphold us as we tread our way, and it 
is therefore very fitting that one day of the 
year should be set apart to remind us of 
them, for our contemplation, and for public 
and active gratitude. It is, to be sure, some- 
thing like that book of Timothy Lord Dex- 
ter’s, where, the punctuation being omitted 
in the text, all the stops and marks were 
placed on the fly-leaf at the end; and, cav- 
ilers may even say, like that good old man 
who did not ask a blessing every day at 
table, because he blessed the meat in the 
barrel; but only let us make sure that we 
are really thankful, and praise God with an 
eye single to His glory, and the place and 
time will scarcely matter. 

There is nothing that adds to the pleas- 
ure of any celebration so much as society in 
its enjoyment; and there is a wider socia- 
bility about this one than about many oth- 
ers in its general union of so many homes 
and hearts, and in the fact that it consists 
altogether of a morning service round a 
common altar, a tremendous dinner, and aft- 
ernoon visits to long-unseen friends. It is 
one of the charms of our Sundays that 
throughout the greater part of Christen- 
dom labor is suspended, the workman rests, 
and worship rises on the strong wings of 
the prayers of multitudes. To be doing 
what all the world is doing at the same time 
offers something very agreeable to many 
minds; and when, in the appointment of 
the same day by the rulers of the various 
commonwealths, it comes to be observed by 
nearly forty millions of people, it is one vast 
chord and volume of praise that ascends, of 
which it is pleasant to think our voice is 
part. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the country on this happy day a certain 
comfortable enjoyment reigns. Every fa- 
ther makes a point of enriching the usual 
dinner; every mother has some pleasant sur- 
prise for the unspoiled and eager palates of 
the little ones; every body is on good be- 
havior; no one would hurt Thanksgiving 
with quarrel, or angry discussion, or com- 
plaint, or punishment; even the State-pris- 
on convict has his lottery of freedom on that 
day. And meanwhile those of us who have 
recent grief and trouble feel that we must 
not offer disrespect to the day in keeping it 
other than with cheerfulest effort. 





M OTIVES FOR DRESS. 


HE primary motives for dress—protec- 
tion and decency—have become quite 
secondary, and we doubt whether the fol- 
lowers of fashion, at least of our time, give 
much heed to the comfort or becomingness 
of their habiliments. Simplicity, indeed, 
and ease are nowadays characteristic of the 
ordinary dréss of civilized man, who, as CaR- 
LYLE has somewhere said, contents himself 
with a series of loose sacks, with which he 
clothes successively his body and limbs. 
He still, however, on occasion, oppresses his 
head with the stove-pipe hat, and cheats his 
frame of its necessary covering with those 
delusive substitutes, the gaping waistcoat 
and scant swallow-tail. His loose every- 
day suit has certainly no pretensions to el- 
egance. That good taste, however, which 
comes from fitness of purpose may be justly 
claimed for it. The black hat and dress- 
coat are not to be justified on the score ei- 
ther of beauty or propriety, and are sense- 
less concessions to th absurd exactions of 
fashion. With these exveptions, the mod- 
ern man, viewed relatively to his tailor, may 
be congratulated upon his progress. The 
most inveterate praiser of by-gone times 
will not deny, if he has a coat to his back, 
that his condition outwardly is an improve- 
ment upon that of his predecessors of not 
many years past. We need not recall the 
bag-wigs, pigtails, powdered hair, ruffles, 
laced coats, and silk breeches of a hundred 
years ago. We have only to remember the 
collars and stocks, for example, of only for- 
ty years since. Every one held his head 
high in those days, for, with a neck stiffen- 
ed on all sides with leather and hair-cloth, 
he could not do otherwise. Think for a mo- 
ment how much he had to pay, too, for his 
uncomfortable privilege! A coat collar was 
such an elaborate piece of workmauship 
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that more days of manual labor were spent 
upon it than are now given to whole suits 
of clothes, and the cost was proportionately 
large. Contemporary with this were other 
equal absurdities of dress, the only motive 
for the existence of which was seemingly 
the trouble in making them and the conse- 
quent expense to the wearer. The dressing 
man has certainly been of late a progress- 
ive one. 

It is to be feared that woman has not ful- 
ly kept pace with man in his judicious re- 
form of costume during the last few years. 
She is certainly not averse to change, for 
she so often modifies her style of dress that 
she is hardly discernible as the same wom- 
an for two months together. She, however, 
throughout remains constant to the old bar- 
baric principles of costume, and holds to bits 
of feather, paint, bright-colored stuffs, and 
jingling trinkets with all the tenacity of an 
Iiidian queen. 

To attract notice seems the motive, in the 
first instance, of female costume. Hence its 
brilliancy of tint, its expansiveness, its many 
folds, its fullness of contour, and its flowing 
sweep. Thus filling the eye and fixing the 
attention, the next purpose comes into play 
—that of displaying quality and costliness. 
Women, who are said to dress more for each 
other than for the male sex, are especially 
observant of the material worn, and, esti- 
mating its price, appreciate it accordingly. 
In their eyes that woman is apt to be re- 
garded as the best dressed who is the most 
expensively so. Four-fifths of the cost of 
the fashionable female costume are expend- 
ed for what may be regarded as non-essen- 
tials, as they do not contribute in the least 
to decorousness or comfort. The excessive 
fineness of the material, the profuse use of 
it in building the numerous and extensive 
outworks of the fashionable woman’s dress, 
the abundance of lace, ribbon, and other 
trimmings and appendages, are only for the 
purpose of making apparent the expensive- 
ness, so that the wearer’s pride may be grat- 
ified by its exhibition to the wondering eyes 
of her own sex. What principle of taste 
can justify the heaped-up superfluities of 
the female dress in vogue? What other 
possible motive than to show the abundant 
money and the readiness to spend it of the 
wearer can there be in tacking whole folds 
of costly material, almost as it comes from 
the yard-stick, to the draggling skirt of a 
woman’s dress? What is there but the love 

-of costliness in the preference of the dirty 
hand-made lace, so cherished by women, to 
the cleanlier and neater, if cheaper, work 
of the loom? Of what possible use can a 
one-hundred-dollar handkerchief be but to 
serve as a ticket to display the price? 

Those half barbaric women of Turkey who 
hang rows of sequins about their necks and 
entwine them in their hair show the same 
desire as our fashionable dames to display 
their wealth in their costume, but have a 
much more sensible way of gratifying it, 
for they do not waste their money by the 
operation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ WARDROBE. 
GIRLS’ VEST OVER DRESSES. 


HE vest over dress illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
publisied, is one of the most popular over dress- 
es for girls. It is a partly fitted polonaise, with 
a deep Louis XV. vest set in. The back is short- 
er than the long front, and has but one seam ; 
for very stout girls it is better to shape a side 
form in the back, making three seams, in the En- 
glish fashion. The side of the garment has a 
useful square pocket. The long front slopes 
away sharply to show the vest, which is set in 
with the side seams, or, if greater warmth is re- 
quired, this vest may have a separate back made 
of flannel. The kilt skirt so universally worn 
by girls accompanies this over dress in the pic- 
ture, but a gored and flounced skirt may be 
used if preferred. Braid in short parallel pieces, 
and giving the military effect, is the trimming 
most used for these suits. The materials are 
any dark warm wool stuff, such as cashmere, 
serge, camel’s-hair, or Knickerbocker. Solid 
colors are preferred for such dresses, but the de- 
sign is also liked for plaids, as it requires so lit- 
tle trimming. For very small girls who can not 
arrange their dicsses carefully it is, perhaps, bet- 
ter to attach the kilt skirt to the vest over dress, 
making the whole suit one garment. To do this 
the placket opening of the skirt should be made 
on one side, and the belt of the skirt should be 
tacked to the back and sides of the over dress. 


| GIRLS’ PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


The pretty princesse dress described last week 
is also illustrated in the group on the first page, 
and a cut paper pattern .of it will be found in 
the girls’ wardrobe. This dress is fast taking 
the place of all Gabrielle dresses, and has the ad- 
vantage of serving both as a house dress and an 
over garment for the street. The model from 
which the illustration is taken was made by Pin- 
gat, the Parisian modiste. It is of basket-woven 
plaid wool, and is cut bias in order to display the 
plaid advantageously, and also to make the fabric 
cling more closely to the figure. The front is 
buttoned from head 10 foot, has a side fo.im be- 


ginning in the armhole and extending to the 
bottom of the dress, and is lined throughout. 
The lozg-waisted back has but one seam in the 
middle, yet is sloped perfectly in the Marguerite 
shape. Below this bias back is a straight kilt 
skirt of about ten deeply laid pleats, pressed 
flatly and hemmed ; this skirt is half covered by 
the sash bow and the sash which conceals the join- 
ing of the skirt and body. Pingat uses bias gros 
grain silk neatly bound for these sashes, but plain 
straight cashmere of solid color or else ordinary 
sash ribbon will answer. The Byron collar is of 
silk also. Sometimes a little round cape just cov- 
ering the shoulders, and scarcely more than a deep 
collar, is added to these dresses, to be worn in the 
street, or else there is a half-fitted French sacque 
without sleeves. The absence of trimming noted 
last week will be seen in this little dress. Very 
small girls who are dressed in white all the year 
round have warmly wadded over dresses made 
by this pattern to serve as walking coats above 
their white dresses, These may be long enough 
to conceal the entire dress, or else a ruffle of the 
white dress beneath may show, to brighten up 
the dark outside. Some of the richest materials 
worn by ladies are used for these little princesse 
dresses, especially when they are meant to serve 
as walking coats; among these are damask silk, 
matelassé, natte silks, velvet, and camel’s-hair ; 
cashmere warmly wadded is.the most popular 
material. A white cashmere wadded over dress, 
trimmed with pleatings of white gros grain, and 
striped with white galloon, is very handsome. 
Navy blue natte silk, trimmed with blue and gilt 
braid or else with silver soutache, is a French 
model for such dresses. Brown cloth, brown 
brocade silk, black matelassé, and dark bottle 
green cashmere are each used for this purpose, 
and are simply corded on the edges. Pale blue 
Sicilienne, trimmed with flounces of white muslin 
in open English embroidery, makes a dressy prin- 
cesse robe for little girls to wear on gay occa- 
sions. Repped piqué dresses made by this pat- 
tern have also embroidered flounces, or else they 
have side pleatings of plain muslin. 


GIRLS’ KILT SUITS. 


For every-day and school wear there is noth- 
ing more appropriate than the comfortable kilt 
suit, of which we also give illustrations and 
publish cut paper patterns, This consists of the 
warm kilt skirt with deep pleats that covers the 
girl’s limbs with three thicknesses of the mate- 
rial, a simple basque buttoned behind, and a 
loose stylish sacque that may be made of the 
dress material wadded, or else of heavy yet soft 
cloth. The kilt skirt reaches half-way between 
the knees and ankles. It must be hemmed or 
else faced about three inches from the bottom. 
The pleats are pressed flatly, and to keep them 
in place permanently it is well to sew one or 
more rows of tape around and underneath the 
skirt, tacking each pleat to the tapes. The 
basque may have a separate vest set in, but it is 
more usual to merely outline this vest by trim- 
ming, and instead of darts to use the Gabrielle 
side forms that pass into the shoulder. ‘The 
sacque in the illustration is of camel’s-hair cloth 
that is fully half an inch thick, yet is as soft 
as silk. ‘The front is double-breasted, lapping 
straight down the entire length, and closed at 
the throat, thus making a much warmer garment 
than the English jacket with its open revers 
neck. The trimming is wide braid, and orna- 
mental cord loops for the front and back. It is 
customary to make this entire suit of dark cash- 
mere (green, brown, or navy blue), with a flan- 
nel-lined or wadded cashmere sacque. If the 
colors shown are very dark—and they must be 
dark in order to be stylish—the sacque will be 
appropriate with other dresses. A mere cording 
of silk or of the cashmere on the edges will be 
sufficient trimming. 


GIRLS’ ULSTERS, 


Among other useful garments for girls are 
long Ulsters of basket-woven cloths made double- 
breasted, with two rows of buttons down the 
loose front, while the back is held in place by a 
belt that buttons or buckles in the middle. These 
comfortable garments are made of various wool- 
en fabrics, and the economical mother will find 
it an easy matter to fashion them from any dou- 
ble- breasted polonaise remaining in her own 
wardrobe from a past-season. They are also ex- 
cellent when made of water-proof cloth. A pat- 
tern for ladies’ Ulsters will be found in the Sup- 
plement of Bazar No, 27, Vol. VIII. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


The suits for very small boys are varied by 
making side-pleated blouses with belts and square 
sailor collars, to be worn with kilt skirts or with 
knee pantaloons ; this is a simpler and more con- 
venient garment for every-day wear than the 
jackets that require vests with them. Dark 
cloths are the materials used. 

There is an effort to revive Knickerbocker 
pantaloons for small boys from five to eight years 
of age. These are not made as full as formerly, 
and are sewed to a buckled band at the knee; 
the easy sloped edge of the Knickerbockers then 
falls over this band and conceals it. The effect 
is much better than when the leg of the trowsers 
was full and clumsy-looking, with gathers. Pa- 
risian tailors make suits of blue diagonal cloth, 
with these pantaloons, a regular vest, and En- 
glish coat. The vest is single-breasted, has no 
collar, forms two points below, is bound all 
saround, and is fastened by eight buttons, The 
little English cut-away coat is fastened by two 
buttons high up-on the breast, and slopes sharply 
away to show the vest. It has a breast pocket, 
and side pockets with flaps. The back has but 
one seam, is open below the waist, and the en- 
tire edge is bound with silk galloon, French 
cassimere suits, of mixed brown or gray, are 
similarly made, but have stitched edges, without 





bindings or pocket flaps, The seams of the pan- 





taloons are lapped and stitched, instead of being 
trimmed with braid as formerly. Indeed, the 
absence of fanciful trimmings is as marked in 
boys’ clothing as in the dresses just described 
for girls. The more sensible plan of putting all 
the expense into the best material and the most 
shapely fit is observed. Basket-woven cloths and 
broad diagonals of brown, dark blue, or green 
are chosen for best suits, and of these eolors 
green is considered most dressy. ‘The cassimeres 
are used for school suits. Some of the basket- 
woven and other cloth suits are made with knee 
pantaloons that have no fullness, and are closed 
at the knee by two or three buttons and button- 
holes. The coats with these have no collars, 
and are worn with the broad Puritan collar of 
white linen. Buttons of vegetable ivory are dyed 
to match the cloth, and are strongly sewed on 
through eyes in the centre. These are in better 
taste and more serviceable than the bullet-shaped 
metal buttons once in vogue. 

Boys’ sack overcoats are long and straight- 
looking, though cut a trifle sloping in with the 
figure. The dark blue, brown, or green cloth 
of which they are made must be pliable, and so 
heavy that it does not need lining for warmth, 
or any trimming but the necessary bindings and 
buttons. Sedan beaver is selected for dressy 
overcoats, 

Ulster overcoats for boys are made of heavy 
chinchilla cloth, fur beaver, and plain Sedan 
beavers; the rough fur beavers are considered 
most desirable for these long, warm, serviceable 
overcoats. The Ulster shape is too well known 
to need description. It should reach to the 
boy’s ankles, and be amply furnished with pock- 
ets and a hood. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


Dresses fastened behind are growing in favor 
daily. As these are inconvenient when a lady 
has no maid, the effect is given by putting but- 
tons or lacing cords down the back of the basques 
or polonaises, and concealing the front fastening 
by bows of silk. 

Nets for the hair are also gradually coming 
into fashion again. They are made of loosely 
woven soft braids, and protect smooth knots of 
hair from the rough autumn winds. 

The newest and most dressy suits of black 
cashmere are trimmed with many rows of steel 
or silver soutache, or else with one row of wide 
black braid plaided with silver or gilt. 

Grelots and agrafes of passementerie made of 
cords and tassels are now used on pockets and 
down the fronts of sacques and all kinds of 
wraps. Pockets have come to be indispensable, 
and these old-fashioned ornaments are reyived to 
beautify them. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and Madame Tuurn. 





PERSONAL. 


Bisnop BEDELL, of Ohio, one of the most pro- 
nounced Low-Churchmen in the House of Bish- 
ops, has recently returned from abroad, and at a 
public reception given to him at Toledo said 
that re his travels among the Oriental 
Churches he had learned many things which 
tended to remove his old prejudices against 
them. One of the very remarkable things he 
discovered was that among many of the Eastern 
Churches were traces of the Episcopal worship, 
a liturgy, and bishops who traced their deseent 
away back into the days of the Apostles. But 
now the spirit has died out of the Church, the 
true life of Christ passed away, and the worship- 
ers fallen into a very depressed spiritual condi- 
tion, and much degenerated in their worship. 
What struck him most forcibly was that while 
other Churches are doing very much and accom- 
plishing great good in the introduction of a new 
7 ious spirit, the Episcopal Church is doing 
nothing. 

—The Sumner Memorial Committee has select- 
ed three of the models submitted to it. They 
are by Miss ANNE WHITNEY, THomas BaLt, and 
Martin MILLMorg, each of whom will receive 
the sum of $500.. The committee may or may 
not decide in favor of one of these models, the 
choice being left to their option. 

—The Canadian Agricultural Society has offer- 
ed a prize for the best bread made and baked by 
bachelors—a very subtle design to get rid of fe- 
males altogether in Canada, 

—MAHARAJAH HOLKAR has appointed a native 
Christian —_ Mrs. RamaswaMtl, the wife of a 
clergyman at Indore, on a salary of one hundred 
rupees (about fifty dollars), as tutoress to the 
zenanas of Bata Saunt, the young prince. 

—In answer to Joaquin MULER’s nomination 
of LoneFrE.Low for the Presidency, it is Said that 
the poet is a-verse to it. 3 

—The t benefactors don’t seem to have 
been residents of New York. Grrarp of Phila- 
delphia, Peasopy of London, Hopkins of Bal- 
timore, are the great: exemplars. After them 
comes CHAuNcEY Ross, of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, who within the past fifteen years has given 
$2,000,000 for charitable and educational pur- 

in that State. But we believe that grand 
bings are to be done before many years by some 
of our great New York millionaires. 

—Twenty-one years ago ex-Speaker BLAINE 
became one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Kennebec Journal, at Augusta. In announcing 
his advent the retiring editor said: ‘‘ Mr. BLamnE 
comes among us comparatively a stranger. It 
is but just to say that he is a gentleman of de- 
cided talent, of liberal education, extensive tray- 
el, and acquainted with the public men and meas- 
ures of the country.”’ 

—Mr. Henry long on 8 Welshman, living in 
London, has given $12,500 for the endowment 
of a chair of natural science in the University 
CBee of Wales, at Aberystwith. 

—The Rev. Ropert Cottyer, of Chicago, like 
all men of first-class pulpit ability, has a nice 
sense of humor, and uses it in illustration. In 
a recent lecture he said he was at a children’s 
party one Christmas-eve, and a little boy 
sitting in one corner who was not dancing, he 
gee ay him, and asked why he did not join 
the others and dance. “I’m not danthing,”’ 
said the boy, ly, “*b I don’t think 








danthing ith the great end of life.” ‘‘ Now, you 
know,”’ added Mr. Cotiyer, “if that was my 
boy, I should think he was meant for a minister, 
but I should be sorry for the church that had to 
take him.” : 

—Joun Bricut has written a letter against 

expensive funerals and expensive mourning, rec- 
ommending the practice of the Society of Friends 
to the imitation of all true friends of society. 
The silliness of burying grief in pomp, and of 
wasting money most lavishly when, as a rule, 
the poor have lost the means of earning more, 
is a silliness not the less elaborately artificial in 
its nature that it is essentially savage, and not a 
product of civilization. True civilization often 
means luxury, but civilization of taste always 
means simplicity. It is quite certain that gen- 
tlemen and ladies of modest income can not af- 
ford at present to die in New York. The floral 
displays, with cards attached, have come to be 
more elaborate and artistic in design than at the 
opera, and far more expensive. 
* —Mrs. CatHartne Mausey, who died a few 
days ago in Roosevelt Street, in this city, was 
one hundred and seven years old. She was a 
widow, and came from Ireland twenty years ago. 
They say she was one hundred and seven, but 
you can never tell about those old women. 

—It is quite dreadful, the spirit of envy and 
enmity that exists between St. Louis and Louis- 
ville. A few days ago one of those bad men who 
are hired on a paper published in the former city, 
desiring to hint that the Louisville ladies have 
large feet, said: ‘‘ A Louisville girl was shot in 
the foot a day or two ago, and the doctors are 
now engaged in mining for the ball. One of 
them has worked his passage into the foot for so 
great a distance that they are obliged to let his 
provisions down to him by a rope.” 

—The statue of W1LL14M PENN, which is to 
surmount the public buildings in Philadelphia, 
represents him as he was at the age of about thir- 
ty-eight, the face taken from the original paint- 
ing presented to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania by his grandson, GRANVILLE PENN, and 
the figure corresponding to Drxon’s description: 
erect in stature, every motion indicating honest 
pride; in every limb and feature the expression 
of a serene and manly beauty. The costume, 
about which there has been some conflict, was 
finally settled by a committee of the Historical 
Society, upon the report of Mr. GzorcE HARRI- 
SON FisHER, and is to be the same as was in 
vogue during the last years of the reign of 
CHARLES II., the date of Penn’s first visit to 
this country. 

—The Princess NATALIE DE KescHuKo, recent- 
ly married to Prince Mian of Servia, is described 
as looking like a Greek statue stepped down from 
its pedestal, and as having the air of a goddess 
when goddesses were believed in. 

—The late D. N. Haskex., while editor of the 
Boston Transcript, saved up each year all the 
trinkets, toys, and children’s books he received 
till Christmas-day, when he would load a wagon 
with the collection, and driving about among 
the children of his friends, he would distribute 
the treasures. The little ones have not forgotten 
his kindness, for the Boston Gazette of Sunday 
says: ‘‘A number of children, representative of 
families in this city, went to Newburyport yes- 
terday to place their floral tributes on the grave 
of Danret Noyes Haske11, former editor of the 
Transcript, Among all the recognitions of his 
death—one year ago—none will have more touch- 
ing and endearing significance than this from the 
young friends whom he loved so well, and who 
will ever keep his memory green.” 

—The traveling staff men of the New York 
Herald never know what a day may bring forth. 
A few days ago Mr. O’Ketty, whose pleasant 
little experiences‘as a Herald correspondent in 
Cuba are well remembered, received notice from 
the managing editor to be ready to sail with seal- 
ed orders for Europe in twenty-four hours. This 
was rather tough, as Mr. O’K. had recently got 
married, and was just settled in a house up town 
which he had rented and hoped to cmae in a 
quiet way during the winter. He rushed down 
to the Herald office, and declined to go unless he 
could be permitted to take his wife with him. 
This point was conceded, and the rest of the 
es was spent in closing up his domestic affairs 
—furniture, house rent, servants’, butcher’s, and 
| tea be bills, ‘* P. P. C.”’ cases, etc.—and the next 

ay he sailed. He had hoped to visit Paris, but 
his orders would not allow it. By this time he 
is in Europe, but where he is going no one but 
the managing editor of the Herald knows. 

—A graphic and pleasant sketch of the Baron- 
ess BURDETT-CovuTTs is given in the London 
World: ** Her great enterprises of national im- 
portance may be enumerated, but any attempt 
to estimate her never-ceasing relief of private 
distress must fail; for much of the latter is ad- 
ministered, in confidential silence, by trusted 
and experienced agents. Her energetic munifi- 
cence has built churches and schools in desolate 
districts in London and in the previnces. She 
has planted the Church of England itself in sey- 
eral of our colonies, by endowing bishoprics in 
Australia, in the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
British Columbia, at an aggregate cost that 
might have purchased a principality of broad 
acres for h enjoyment. A society for im- 
tion of the aborigines was also 
tion and by heraid. Her 
ort to promote religious 
r slumbered. She provided 
ENRY JAMES’s topographical sur- 
salem, and she employed agents to 
ob cient manuscripts from the East for the 
verification of Scripture. Only lately she im- 
ported from Janina, in the Epirus, a collection 
of Greek volumes dating from the ninth to the 
seventeenth century. A curious coincidence 
happened respecting onc of these, a codex of the 
Epistles and Apocalypse which Lady BURDETT- 
Coutts presented to the Cholmeley School at 
Highgate. The question arose, Where were the 
Gospels and Acts, which had been detached from 
this volume? These may have fallen into Con- 
tinental, Asiatic, or American hands. Search 
was made by several learned bibliologists, includ- 
ing one of the New Testament company of re- 
visers. At last a pundit all the way from the 
United States pointed out that he had seen some- 
thing like the first portion of the manuscript in 
the Spritish Museum. There, sure enough, it 
was discovered. Apply the doctrine of chances 
to this coincidence, consider that there is no 
corner of the Christian world to which this miss- 
ing portion of the New Testament might not 
have strayed, and calculate the odds against its 
having at last found its way within a mile or two 
of its counterpuit!” 
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through the stitches to 
the point from which 
the work is to be con- 
tinued. For the bars 
stretch the thread go- 
ing forward, and part- 
ly wind it going back. 
Finally, cut away the 
netted foundation, ob- 
















stools, Chair- 
Pillows, etc. 
Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs, 
1 and 2. 


Work these bor- 
ders, according to the 









































































oa 
purpose for _ which serving the illustration. & 
they are designed, on om 
fine or coarse canvas Bag nance ne } 
in cross stitch with or resses, Wrap- Hy ? 
worsted in the colors pings, etc. oa. 
given in the descrip- Tats rosette is work- & 
tion of symbols. ed with cotton or silk & 
as follows : 4 ch. (chain 
Cravat End. stitch), the last 3 of f& 
Point Lace and which count as first & 
Satin Stitch de. (double crochet), 
Embroidery. * 9 ch., 2 p. (picot, 
For this cravat end consisting of 5 ch. and 





1 single crochet on the 
first of these, 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
on the last of the 9 ch., 
eight times alternately 
1 p., 1 ste. on the same 
st. (stitch) on 


transfer the design to 
linen, baste fine Swiss 
muslin on the latter, 
run on point lace 
braid along the out- 
lines of the design, and 
fasten it with 











half - polka which the last 
stitches of ste. was work- . 
fine thread. ed, then 2 p., 
Work the 1 sl. (slip 


figure in the stitch) on the 





centre and same st. on 

the dots in [fie ne which all the 

em satin stitch iy stc, were work- 
ences ith on- { | ed, four single 


crochet on the 
last four free ch, 
of the 9 ch. work- 
ed previously, 4 
ch., 1 de. on the 
first st. of the 
work, and repeat 
five times from * ; 
but in the last repetition, instead of the last 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror FoorsToo.s, 
Cuatr-Pittows, etc.—Cross Stircu 
EMBROIDERY. 


broidery cotton, 
stretch the con- 
necting bars, and 
partly darn them 
in point de re- 
prise and partly 
wind them with 
thread. After § 
finishing the embroidery, separate the work from the linen 
foundation, and cut away the Swiss muslin between the de- 
sign figures, observing the illustration. 


Square for Tidies, Toilette Cushions, etc. 
Florentine Guipure. 

For this square work the foundation in straight netting 
with fine thread, and darn it in point de toile and point 
desprit. The 
star - shaped 
figure in the 
middle is work- 
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‘ig. 2.—BorDER FOR 


es 
Waa 
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Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® Blue; 
& ist (darkest), ® 2d (ightest), Pompeian Red ; 
© ist (darkest), & 2d (lightest), Moss Green ; 
= Dull Yellow; ® Light Fawn; 0 Dull Green. 


Description of Symbols: 8 
Red; & 1st (darkest), 5 2d 


the illustration. 
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Embroidery. 
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ed in point de $ f th ss 
oder Next = Cravat Enp.—Pornt Lace anp Satin StitTcH 
work the . EMBROIDERY. 


wheels and the 
button - hole 
stitches partly 
on the net- 
ted bars of 
the foundation, 
and partly on 
the working 
thread, which 
is stretched di- 
agonally from 
one knot of the 














netting to an- Ca 
other,as shown vy a 
by the illus- 4 i >} 
tration; these [>> 
bars should i) \ 
lie loose on aeX A ae. 

. 8 ae eS ere 
the foundation, 


and therefore 
the netted bars 
underneath 
should not be caught in working the button-hole stitches. For the small 
picots twist the working thread close underneath the stitch to which the 
picot is to be joined, thus forming a small loop, which is left standing 
in working the next stitch. Finally, cut away the netted foun- 
dation between the design figures, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Square for Tidies.—Florentine 
Guipure. 

Tne foundation of this square is. 
darned with fine thread in point de’ 
toile, and the raised figures are 
worked in point de reprise. 
Work the button-hole stitch- 
es on the bars of the net- 
ting, at the same time 
forming the picots. 
For each picot work 
three or four but. 
ton-hole stitches 
on the next bar 
of the netting, 
and carry the ~ 
needle back 


SquaRE For Tipres, To1tette CusHIoNs, ETC. 
FLORENTINE GUIPURE. 





SquaRE FoR Tipies.—FLORENTINE GUIPURE. 
Russe. The colors may, of course, be varied to match 
ture of the room, taking care to preserve the harmony, 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 797. 


Crocuer Roserre ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





























feet. It measures four inches 


sewing utensils. 


of embroid 


strips 


DesicN For Cuarrs, Foorstoois, etc.—APrLication EMBROIDERY. 


Green; - Dull ¥ 


on the third of the 3 ch, counting as first de. 
and fasten the separate figures to each other, as shown by 


Tus work-basket, which is made of w 
sticks of cane, is four-cornered, and rests on four 
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~2etets 


FoorTsToo.s, 


Cuatr-PiLtows, ETc.—Cross 
Stircu EmBrorpery. 


Black ; © Blue; 


® ist (darkest), ® 2d (lightest), Pompeian 


(lightest), Moss 
ellow. 


de. work 1 sl. 
in this round, 


Design for Chairs, Footstools, etc.—Application 


For the foundation of this design use black satin, and 


for the centre 
figures apply 


moss green 
cloth in two 
shades, For 


the remaining 
figures use 
pale blue silk 
braid and gray 
cloth in «two 
shades, and on 
the latter fast- 
en small fig- 
ures of white 


cloth. Edge 
the applica- 
tion partly 
with gold cord 
and partly 
with button- 
hole _ stitches 


of light silk, 
and work the 
remaining em- 
broidery in 
satin, _ half- 
polka, and 
chain _ stitch, 
and in point 
with the furni- 


icker-work and 


in height, and 


is furnished inside with a lining of blue sat- 
in and with four pockets of the same ma- 
terial, which serve for holding the 
The bottom of 
the basket is furnished with em- 
broidered tabs, 
ets are trimmed with strips 


and the pock- 


ery. Work the 


tabs and embroidered 


in the designs 


given in full size by 
Figs. 2 and 3 on 
pinked 
cloth in chain, 


white 


knotted, and 
herring - bone 
stitch, and 
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in point Russe with red, blue, yellow, and green shaded 
silk. On the edges the tabs are trimmed with gold 
cord, which is fastened on with black silk. For the 
bottom of the basket cut of card-board one piece of 
the requisite size, and cover it with a thin layer of 
wadding and with blue satin. For each of the four 
pockets cut of blue satin one straight piece six inches 
and a half wide and four inches deep, hem it narrow 
on the upper edge, and trim it with a strip of embroid- 
ery. Pleat the pockets on the under edge, fasten them 
into the basket, and set on a ruche of blue satin ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide and the embroidered tabs, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidery for Ottomans, etc. 

Tuts embroidery, which is designed for chairs, foot- 
stools, etc., is that used for the ottoman published in 
No, 49 of the Bazar. <A quarter-section of the de- 
sign, with description of symbols, was given in the 
same number. ‘I'o work the embroidery stretch nar- 
rew gold braid on the canvas, always covering two < 
threads, and then work two Gobelin stitches foreach § COME 
symbol of the design. Work each stitch ina straight & - ee 
direction over two crosswise threads of the canvas, at 
the same time catching the gold braid. Work the 
following stitch after an interval of one thread of the 
canvas. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, 
edge it with thick ma- 
roon woolen cord, and 
fasten it on the otto- 
man. 


Embroidered Let- 
ter-Case. 
Tus case consists 
of two pieces of card- 
board covered with 
red Russia leather, 
and joined on one side 
with a back in the 
shape of a book. The 
upper part of the cov- 
er is ornamented with 
a piece of velvet, on 
which a monogram is 
worked in satin stitch 
with red saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. The 
seam made by setting EMBROIDERED LETTerR-Case. 
on the velvet is cov- 
ered with a frame of pressed leather. On the inside of the case 
are memorandum sheets, which *are folded in the shape of an 
envelope, and on one side is fastened a leather band, into which 
a pen is slipped. 


605, No. 38; of the Bazar, and is worked on a foun- 
dation of green silk reps. Having transferred the de- 
sign to the material, work the embroidery in chain, 
satin, and half-polka stitch with green saddler’s.silk in 
three shades, and edge the separate design figures and 
the rows of chain stitches with gold cord, as shown by 
the illustration. ; 





GERMAN STIFTS. 

OR the German maiden lady of noble family, fore- 

_ sight has provided the refuge of the Sti/t. A Stifts- 
dame has a recognized and official position in society : 
she wears her ‘‘ order” across the breast or on the 
shoulder of her black silk gown, in the ‘‘ world ;” and 
lives in a state of drohing comfort when her leave of 
absence expires, and she has to retire to her secular 
cloister. ‘The Protestant Stift supplies (in a very ad- 
vantageously amended form) the place of the Catholic 
convent. The Reformation, not knowing what to-do 
with its superfluous spinsters, instituted the Stift, or 
**Foundation for Noble Maidens.” ‘The foundation 
was made in this manner. A certain number of Prot- 
estant nobles, living within a given circuit, would be- 
come aware (dans /e temps) of a number of marriage- 
able, but not-likely-to- 
be-married daughters 
dwelling within their 
borders ; thereupon 
they would come to- 
gether, consult, com- 
pare, and resolve that 
each count or baron 
should contribute his 
thousand thalers (more 
or less) toward the pir- 
chase of lands; that 
the sum thus invested 
should give each de- 
positing party a presen- 
tation in perpetuity to 
the so-called Stift. A 
house or houses would 
be forthwith bought or 
built; forests, fisheries, 
farms, added thereto; 
an overseer or intend- 
ant appointed ; an ab- 
bess or prioress nomin- 
ated probably the lady 
of most distinguished 
descent among the no- 
bles contributing); the 
land would be farmed, 
the Stift supplied with 








Fig. 2.—Detait or Work-BaskeEt, 
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Border for Thermometers, ort , ’ TT _ EN dited by one or other of the founders, 
Ash-Receivers, etc.—Bead Em- a = ' ws a / Oi pS and for all time a comfortable—nay, in 
broidery. : : y many cases a luxurious—retreat be pro- 


vided for such maidens as were doom- 
ed to fade suitorless into the sere and 
yellow. It will easily be’ understood 
that in many cases the land purchased 
at a few shillings per acre has, in the 
course of years, risen to an immense 
value; that many of these Stifts have 
become extremely wealthy; and that, 
so far as material comfort goes, they leave 
nothing to be desired. ‘The rule isa secu- 
lar one; in all cases the ladies are allow- 
ed to go into “‘society;” leave of ab- 
sence for three or six months yearly is 
granted; marriage is quite a possibility, ; 
friends are received with hospitality, even 
with profusion ; a sitting and bed room 
and a personal attendant are apportioned 
to each lady; and though in some cases 
meals have to be partaken of in common, 
and permission asked of the prioress or 
abbess to take drives into the country or a walk 
into the village, yet severity of the rule can not 
be complained of. On the other hand, there are 
often a pettiness of tone, a narrowness of feel 
ing, a personality, and a prejudice that make life 
in such institutions a weariness. ‘The meanest of 
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Tuts border is worked on fine can- 
vas in bead embroidery in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. 


Embroidery for Portfolios, etc. 

Tus embroidery, which is designed 
for portfolios and similar articles, is 
that used for the newspaper portfolio 
published in No, 49 of the Bazar. For 
the foundation of the embroidery use 
pale lavender faille, and on this apply 
black velvet, as shown by the illustration, 
which gives one-half of the design. ‘The 
flowers, leaves, and vines are worked with 
saddler's silk of different colors in satin, 
back, chain, and knotted stitch. 


Border for Outside Curtains. 
Satin, Half-polka, and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tuts border, which is designed for silk or 
damask window-curtains, is that used for the 
silk curtains of the window illustrated on page 
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Borper ror THERMOMETERS, ASH-RECEIVERS, 
ETC.—BrAD EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: Black; & Steel ; 4 
darkest), ® 2d (lightest), Gray; ©& Crystal; & Mi is as 6 2 y " e _ 

: white: * Chalk White; ® Biue. EMBROIDERY FOR PORTFOLIOS, ETC. Fig. 3.—Derart or Worxk-Basket, Fie. 1. 
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all pride prevails—the snobbish elevation of rank 
and title worship, that adulation of mere descent, 
that envy and detraction and rage for belittling, 
which are more or less the poison of German 
society generally, and the special poison of all 
small, self-contained, self-occupied, self-adulating 
communities. 


HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avtuor or “A Woman's Venaranoe,” “ Wor—not 
Woosp,” “Ar Her Meroy,” “ Watter’s Worp,” 
“ Brep ox tHe Bong,” ET0., ETO. 











CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LAST MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


My uncle had not been so reticent to Gertrude 
as he had been to me. He had not had the 
heart to conceal from her the good fortune that 
was in store for me, and, therefore, for herself. 
In her delicate state of health, and in the distress 
of mind from which she was suffering from the 
. disgrace of her kinsfolk, it would indeed have 
been a cruelty to withhold any materials for com- 
fort, and they had been to her bodily health as 
a tonic, and to her wounded spirit as a balm. 

I never saw her looking better or more beauti- 
ful, though I had seen her look more bright, than 
when I clasped her in my arms that afternoon at 
Stanbrook ; and even the brightness came back 
to her in time. After all, no one else had suf- 
fered from the depravity of the attorney except 
ourselves, whose interests had lain so helpiessly 
at his mercy, and the Assurance Company, whose 
two quarterly payments, extorted by his fraud, 
it was my first care to make good out of brother 
Alec's legacy. None of our neighbors had lost 
a penny by the Raeburns, and every one was full 
of respectful sympathy upon Gertrude’s account. 
Not a word of bitterness ever escaped her lips in 
connection with the loss of her fortune. ‘*Think 
as charitably as you can of us, Gerty,” had been 
the attorney’s last words to her after he had con- 
fessed the wrong he had done her; and she did 
not neglect his injunctions. As for Mrs. Rae- 
burn—of whose iniquity she never knew for years, 
and whose disagreeable characteristics were for- 
given, if not forgotten, when she learned that 
the grave had closed over her—she would some- 
times speak of her with a tenderness that roused 
my secret indignation. When the sale, necessi- 
tated by the attorney's debts, took place at the 
Priory, she even expressed a wish to obtain some 
memento of her late hostess, and I had, there- 
fore, purchased for her the escritoire at which 
that lady had been wont to sit when supervising 
her weekly accounts. 

I did not conceive that the terms of Alec Rae- 
burn’s will, though they ran “‘ within the year,” 
by any means precluded my marriage with Ger- 
trude within the month; and I should have liked 
it to take place with even more than that dis- 

tch if the matter had rested with myself alone, 
bat my darling’s sorrow for the misfortunes, and, 
alas! the crimes, of her cousins was not only se- 
vere but lasting, while the shock of Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s sudden demise affected her so seriously 
that I made up my mind that she should never 
know how it had really happened. Thus the 
summer had reached its fullness ere my happi- 
ness was permitted to culminate in our union, 
which, it was arranged, should not separate us 
from the old home. My aunt’s affection for Ger- 
trude had grown to be very great—much greater, 
indeed, I must confess, than it had ever been for 
me. Gerty would carry Nelly in her arms—while, 
thanks to my clumsiness, I had never been per- 
mitted so responsible a charge—and did, out of 
love, a thousand little things to please her host- 
ess which no hired ‘‘companion” would have 
done for her, or, at least, not half so graciously, 
for fee or favor. ‘*‘ You will kill me, you wicked 
boy,” said Aunt Eleanor, “‘if you take the mean 
advantage of being her husband to carry that 
dear girl away from Stanbrook.” In fact, it was 
not without difficulty and much indignant re- 
monstrance that we contrived to get away from 
the even for our honey-moon. used 
the opportunity of the temporary enfranchise- 
ment to take my darling abroad, and the thor- 
ough change of scene she thus experienced was 
of the greatest value to her in effacing her sad 
recollections of the Priory and its inmates. On 
this t we prolonged our absence, and were 
only hurried back at last by a half-illegible note 
from Mrs. Hastings, whose writing was gen- 
erally the pink of perfection, adjuring us to re- 
turn to the rectory forthwith if we wished to see 
her on oe on my oe 
me for having e truant, though, i > 
I had not done so from selfish motives, and poor 
Gerty was so distressed that half the benefit which 
hae Celene Taw setae & a 
disappeared at the ill news. we poe our 
journey home, which was —a with ex- 
traordi our talk was almost exclusive- 
ly of ki nele Ralph, and of the blow that 
threatened us, or, even at that moment, might 
have already fallen. We had telegraphed the 
hour of our arrival at Kirkdale, and at the sta- 
tion found the carriage waiting to carry us to the 

. But, alas! the footman, who met us 
on the platform, was in mourning, and I 
ived at once that we reached home too 





m 
** Well, Sir, just as you have always known 
him, only wusser—a wheezing and a waddlin—” 
**It must be the dog!” cried Gertrude, almost 
in hysterics, not from laughter, but from the re- 
vulsion from wretchedness to relief that she thus 
suddenly experienced, 


‘*Oh yes, miss—I mean, marm—it were the 
poor doag. He be buried in the corner of the 
croquet ground, underneath the cypress-tree, and 
@ mossylion is to be put over it.” 

Upon once more reperusing Aunt Eleanor’s 
scrawl, we perceived that she had not mentioned 
her husband by name, though, of course, we had 
never doubted that the phrase, “‘If you wish to 
see my darling alive,” had reference to him and 
him alone. At first my wife and I were very 
indignant, believing that this dubiety of expres- 
sion had been intentional—that it was a pious 
fraud, on Aunt Eleanor’s part, to have us home. 
But when we.saw her, it was plain that she had 
written out of the fullness of her heart. 

‘*Your uncle? Not a bit of it,” whimpered 
she, contemptuously, upon our telling her of our 
mistake. ‘* When he comes to lose me, I trust 
he will show more feeling than he did for my 
poor darling.” 

A bitterness which, the rector privately ex- 
plained to me, had its origin in his refusal to 
ask for the intercessions of his congregation in 
favor of the moribund animal. For six months 
the household wore the garb of woe for the de- 
ceased; after which, to my great content, my 
aunt’s affections transferred themselves to Chico, 
in consequence of some sympathetic observation 
he had uttered @ propos de bottes, but supposed 
by her to have reference to her departed favorite. 
Nevertheless, she would often interrupt her game 
at croquet—and more especially when she was 
on the losing side—to visit the mausoleum, and 
drop the silent tear on Nelly’s remains. 

Afterward there were worse losses with us, that 
have left a void in our hearts up to this day. 
My wife and I live alone now—for Heaven has 
not vouchsafed us children, and the memory of 
dear Uncle Ralph and his wife has been, for 
many a year, all that has remained of them; but 
we are still in the old house, the present rector 
preferring to receive rent for it and reside else- 
where. I have been an idle man all my life, ex- 
cept that for some years I devoted myself, with 
-no very marked success, to poetic composition ; 
yet Iam by no means an unhappy one. If the 
general public did not appreciate my muse as she 
deseryed, my wife’s admiration made up for their 
indifference, and I now repose upon my laurels. 
Stanbrook is not so much “ out of the world” as 
it used to be, yet enough so to retain its quiet at- 
tractions. Our most frequent visitor is Mr. 
Wilde, who, having given up practice, often oc- 
cupies our spare room to the satisfaction of us 
both. Sometimes, though rarely, we discourse 
to him of those events which, happening when 
we were little more than boy and girl, seem to 
have exhausted, as it were, at its commencement 
all the romance life had in store for us; at others, 
we converse of those who lived beneath our roof 
before us, and whose love for us has hallowed it. 
From my study window I can see the church- 

ard where the good old rector lies beside his 

leanor ; and where, not far removed from them, 
lie the remains of brother Alec, which my uncle 
caused to be brought thither from Sandybeach. 
There is another grave, too, beside Nelly’s splen- 
did ‘‘ mossylion” in our garden, Beneath a rose- 
tree, on which he was once wont to climb and 
cling in the summer-time, lies poor Chico. He 
was very old before he died. His scarlet plum- 
age faded like a veteran’s coat, his tongue ran 
on, especially at night, with all the garrulity of 
age. Though grown very infirm and sick, how- 
ever, he would at last only shake his head de- 
spondingly, as though there were no hope, in an- 
swer to inquiries as to the state of his health ; 
so that when he did really die, which happened 
out-of-doors in the July sunshine, the finding of 
his voice again quite electrified us. ‘‘ Dead! 
dead!” cried he, *‘ think of that!” and fell life- 
less from his perch into my wife’s arms. 

There is one circumstance which I must not 
forget to narrate to my readers (it was many a 
year after its occurrence before I dared to tell it 
to my wife), since it explains a certain accident, 
which might have been a catastrophe, that has 
been left unsolved throughout these pages. 
have said that a certain escritoire belonging to 
Mrs. Raeburn had passed into onr possession. It 
had been placed in my aunt’s boudoir, and Gerty 
used to write her letters upon it. She one day 
complained to me that, though it stood evenly 
enough upon its legs, it would occasionally rattle 
when ‘pushed, as though some hinge or other 
metallic part of it was out of order. I accord- 
ingly entered upon an investigation of the inte- 
rior, when the following discovery took place. 
My aunt was in the room at the time, engaged 
at her own desk, but Gertrude, most fortunately, 
was occupied elsewhere about the house, of which 
the whole management had been long deputed 
to her. Not being able to find the cause of the 
rattling, F took out all the drawers of the escri- 
toire and then turned it right over, whereupon 
something fell out sir 2 rac 

** What is it?” inquired my aunt, looking up 
with some curiosity from her letters. ‘‘ What 
on earth is it?” she , since I did not reply. 

** Not mach,” said I; ‘‘ only this, which must 
have got lodged behind some of the wood-work.” 

And I held a penny between my finger and 
thumb. ies . 

** Ah, you may depend upon it that woman 
had put chat by y niaas a rainy day,” observed 
my aunt, contemptuously. ‘‘I should*not have 
been astonished had you found a farthing done 
up in cotton-wool. Tt makes me quite in a pas- 
sion to hear Gertrude speak so respectfully of the 
old miser.” . 

** Mrs. Raeburn was never a favorite of yours, 
Aunt Eleanor, was she ?” returned I, gravely. 

“A favorite? No, indeed! I had the worst 
possible opinion of her. Nothing that you could 
possibly te}l me of her would surprise me. My 
only wonder was that she died in her bed.” 

And yet I could have surprised my aunt at that 
very moment by telling her what I had really 





found in Mrs. Raeburn’s desk. It was not a 





penny, but the key belonging to the chain of the 
skiff, which had been missing ever since that ad- 
venture on the lake which had so nearly proved 
fatal. I knew at once that it was Mrs, Raeburn 
who, while Gertrude left her in the boat-house, 
had removed the plugs out of the punt, and after- 
ward stolen this key, so that the skiff could not 
be used. Why she had retained it in that secret 
place, instead of throwing it into the lake, I could 
not guess. Perhaps, when her object had been 
attained, it had been her intention to secretly 
restore it, for her sense of the rights of property 
was always acute, At all events, the impru- 


dence, as it turned out, had done her no harm.. 


I could not think worse of her than I already 
did. She had tried to murder Gertrude twice 
instead of once, that was all; in the first in- 
stance, to be sure, it chanced that I also was in- 
cluded in the design, but that was a mere inci- 
dental circumstance, which I have no doubt she 
would have avoided if she could, and which she 
perhaps regretted. I put the key in one of my 
uncle's cupboards, where in due time it was 
found, to the great bewilderment of the house- 
hold. The rector protested he had searched for 
it in that very place himself half a dozen times, 
a statement received with scornful incredulity 
by Aunt Eleanor. 

**Tt was fortunate, at all events, you must al- 
low, my dear,” said she, “‘ that you didn’t horse- 
whip that peddler.” 

The key is in use; but a little machine of 
steel, which my readers would recognize, lies un- 
used and rusted in that tin box, labeled *‘ Mr. 
Hastings’s securities,” which once ornamented 
the attorney’s office shelves. I keep it as a me- 
mento of the narrow escape which my uncon- 
scious darling had from the jaws of death, and 
never look upon it without thanking Heaven for 
her deliverance. She has been the best and 
truest wife to me that ever man had. At first, 
like all other young couples, we had our little tiffs, 
but the faithful Chico’s advice—always roost free- 
ly offered—of ‘‘ Kiss and be friends,” was always 
welcomed. Now we are grown far too wise, and, 
alas! too old, for even those lovers’ quarrels, 

The period of our lives at which the events 
occurred that I have here narrated is so far back 
that it seems to belong to some other life, quite 
different from that which we have so long lived 
together. Of Mark Raeburn’s death we never 
heard, but I ara persuaded that his shattered 
constitution could not have long sustained him 
in his involuntary exile. No legal steps were 
ever taken to pursue him in the United States, 
whither he was reported to have fled; and I do 
not doubt that his son’s ready wit may there 
have found a market. At all events, among the 
names mentioned as belonging to the New York 
Tammany Ring was that of John Raeburn, and 
it certainly would seem a field peculiarly adapt- 
ed to his great abilities. 

THE END. ° 





EDIBLE INSECTS. 


“This for the fairy Oberon 
To feast his kingly palate 


“The horns of — 
Of which he pin Byewe- a little 
Of what we call the cuckoo’s spittle; 
The well be-strutted bee’s sweet bag; . 
Some emmets’ eggs; a newt’s stew’d thigh, . 
A bloated earwig, and a fly, 
With the red-capp’d worm that’s shut 
Within the concave of a nut, 
Brown as his tooth; a little moth 
Late fattened in a piece of cloth.” 
i insects can so grace the board of a fairy 
king, why should mortals disdain to eat 
them? ; 

In far Eastern India, of which we have heard 
such marvelous tales in days gone by that we 
could almost believe it to be the enchanted land 
where gold was to be found already coined, and 
where trees bore jewels for fruit, the inhabitants 
do not disdain to go to the ant, and, after con- 
sidering her ways, to eat her. For at certain 
seasons of the year, when the white ants, the 
termites, emigrate from one place to another, 
you may see a great commotion among the na- 
tives. They gather near the ant-hills and hasti- 
ly dig two holes in the “‘earth-house ;” on the 
side opposite the wind a kettle is placed, smeared 
with an aromatic herb known as bergera, while 
on the windward side a fire is built of materials 
emitting a vile odor. This hastens the departure 
of the ants, which, it seems, have the sense of 
smell, and they hurry from their hill to take ref- 
uge in the perfumed kettle, which, when it is 
filled, the black men carry off, and deposit the 
unlucky ants on hot stones or metal plates, 
where they are parched. 

The next thing done is to grind the ants to a 
powder, which is sold as cheap flour. The poor 
make this into cakes, which, largely eaten, give 
the consumer a rapid and fatal cholera. 

In Africa there is not so much enterprise 
shown in ant-hunting. The natives wait on the 
borders of the rivers, into which, in the swarm- 
ing season, shoals of the winged insects fall. 
When the waters are covered, the black -men 
paddle from shore in their tiny canoes, and skim 
the ants off with calabashes, then hurry back to 
— their prize, like coffee kernels, in pots. 

hen this is done they cram them down their 
greedy throats by the 
cooking or sauce. 

Alexander von Humboldt relates that when 
journeying through South America he came, at 
the close of a tiresome day, to a little Indian set- 
tlement where the natives were taking their even- 
ing meal. This consisted of a white paste cov- 
ered with black spots, eaten hot, and apparently 
relished. Upon examination it proved to be no 
other than a cSmpound of ground ants and water, 
which was a favorite dish in the wilds of the Rio 
Negro and Guiana. The flavor of the cakes was 
pleasant, being half sweet, half acid, from the 
formic acid secreted by the ant. On account of 


on.” 


dful, without further 





the flavor given by this acid the insects are oft- 
en distilled with rye to flavor the cheaper bran- 
dies of Sweden. 

Let all those who love the spider, even taming 
it to make its gossamer home in their rooms, re- 
member this to use as an argument against the 
tidy housewife who would with cruel broom de- 
stroy the fairy palace and its builder—that in 
case of famine you could eat it; for the Boshie 
men of the East consider spiders as dainties, and 
a French naturalist tells us that in New Caledo- 
nia large quantities of a spider about an inch in 
length are eagerly sought for and. devoured by 
the natives, after they have roasted them. Reau- 
mour relates of a delicate young French lady that 
she could never pass a spider in her daily walks 
in her stately hedged garden, where spiders al- 
ways thrived, without seizing each she saw and 
quickly crunching it. A dainty morsel, truly! 
But then those who are fond of them say they 
taste like hazel-nuts; and 

“Once there lived a jolly Teuton, 
Who thickly did pread 
With many a fat and juicy spider 
His Frau’s good seeded bread.” 

A number of grubs and larve have been and 
are eaten the world around. ‘The Roman ladies 
of the later empire, when inclined to leanness, 
grew fleshy on the cossus, the grub of a caterpil- 
lar found in the oak-tree; and to accord with 
the sensuous ideas of beauty prevalent in the 
East, the sultanas fatten themselves by eating a 
richly cooked grub which their slaves bring to 
them. In tropical America, or particularly in 
the West Indies, one need not be astonished if 
asked at dinner to partake of grugru, or broiled 
weevil, for it is there considered by epicures to be 
as great a dainty as frogs’ legs are thought to be by 
the French, or as vipers, ‘‘ the eel of the hedge,” 
are by the Italians of ‘Terracina, or as birds’ nests 
are by the Chinese. The Mexican Indians dis- 
till a liquor from this beetle, and use it as a stim- 
ulant. Indeed, so great is the demand for them 
that the cabbage-palm, which abounds on the 
islands, particularly in San Domingo, is bored to 
entice the beetles to deposit their eggs therein. 
When their larve arrive at full size they meas- 
ure three inches in length and one in circumfer- 
ence, Their body, which is of a dingy yellow 
color, looks like a piece of fat enveloped by a 
thin skin and capped by a small black head. 
Roasted on a spit, or broiled, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and eaten with dry pulverized 
bread, they grace many a Haytian table. 

Why should they not? Are they not cleanly ? 
Have they not a delicate and delicious flavor? 
Is the meat of the opossum better, or the food 
of the pig such that we should eat its flesh with 
relish? Is the condition of the goose before we 
are able to obtain the celebrated pdté de foie gras 
so healthy that we should prefer it to the cleanly 
body of a harmless grub, whose life is supported 
by the fresh sweet juices of a graceful palm-tree ? 
Truly the Romans and Haytians are more sensi- 
ble and less squeamish than we. 

** Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped 
humble-bee on the top of a thistle, and, good 
monsieur, bring me the honey-bag...... Have a 
care the honey-bag break not. I would be loath 
to have you overflown with a honey-bag, signior.” 
So says the bewitched weaver in the Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream; and the people of Ceylon 
do even as Bottom, and eat the busy honey-bee, 
thereby setting a most pernicious example, which 
let us avoid. Or if we must have to eat of the 
fly kind, we will buy the aromatic gall-flies, which, 
preserved in sugar, are brought from Scio’s rocky 
isle, and offered for sale in the crooked streets of 
Constantinople. 

In an island far away in the South Pacific the 
natives catch large quantities of butterflies, 
which, like the ants, are roasted and eaten, after 
their wings are rubbed off, and aftér the con- 
sumer has recovered from the few hours’ sick- 
ness they always occasion. 

Among the folk-lore of the Hottentots you 
may find this legend: ‘‘ Far in the North-land 
dwells the great master-conjurer, who, when he 
wishes to confer a benefit on his people, rolls 
away a stone from the mouth of a certain deep 
pit, and from it issues a host of winged messen- 
gers, who soar away to the southward, and there 
surrender themselves as food to the hungry Afri- 
cans.” These messengers are the famous locusts 
of which it is recorded that John the Baptist ate, 
and which are to-day sold by the cart-load in the 
cities of Morocco. 

With how much affection the Romans spoke 
of the locust! ‘*‘ A little harmless creature,” says 
one historian, ‘‘ celebrated for its song from most 
ancient times.” 

This same song was so dear to the Greeks, 
** because it seems to give life to the solitude of 
our shady groves and academic walks, and con- 
veys to our minds the idea of a perfectly happy 
being,” that they kept the insect in cages, and 
gave it pet names, as, ‘“‘ The Nightingale of the 
Nymphs,” “‘ Sweet Prophet of the Summer,” 
**The Love of the Muses.” Then, after all this 
lavishing of affection, they ate it! 

Aristotle, with a smack of the lips, says of the 
female locusts, caught before the depositing of 
their eggs, and fried in sweet-oil, ‘* Quo tempore 
gustu suavissimo sunt”—‘‘ At which time they 
are very sweet,” 

Another naturalist says when the cicads first 
leave the earth they are plump and oily, and 
used in making soap. Bread is also made of 
them, and in Africa a kind of sweet cake. This 
is probably what Shakspeare refers to when Iago, 
plotting against the Moor, says, in his wrath: 
“*The food that to him now is as luscious as 
locusts, shall be to him shortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida”—the bitter apple of Crete. 

The little dew-sucking locusts are not to be 
confounded with the strong-jawed grasshoppers, 
the Heupferde, or ‘‘ hay-horses,” as the Germans 
call them, and as Martin Luther translated the 
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word from the Hebrew text, for, though used as 
food, it is the grasshopper that commits such 
depredations on the foliage. It was one of these 
that the Arabian poet represented as appearing 
before Mohammed and saying, “‘ We are the 
army of the great God; we have power to con- 
* sume the world.” 

The Indians of our Western plains cook these 
insects, divested of their jumpers, and stewed in 
milk, or fried in butter’ and crumbs; and one 
who will vouch for their delicacy heartily recom 
mends them to the ‘‘ grasshopper sufferers” of the 
West. By this means their minds may be re- 
lieved concerning their larder, and we need spare 
no more of our “old clo’” to appease their 
famine. 

Caterpillars are devoured in Australia, the un- 
wound silk-worm by tle economical ‘‘ héathen 
Chinee,” and squirming cheese-mites by a more 
christianized people whom we forbear to name ; 
but as the nations advance in general civiliza- 
tion, the custom of depending on insect diet 
seems to be dying meer ‘The snail soup still 
eaten by the peasants of Southern France is, we 
believe, the nearest approach to any food of this 
kind in modern Europe, and the various grubs, 
bugs, and hoppers devoured by our wild Indian 
tribes are the only instance of the kind in the 
West, thongh one finds very queer food in his 
wanderings over the plains, a 

Why should the thought of eating that which 
is cleanly, healthy, sweet, and nourishing be re- 
pulsive? Are the locusts of gossamer wing, the 
neat white ant, and the sap-nourished grub too 
good for ‘nature's daily food?” “Every man 
to his taste.” 





MOORISH RUINS IN SPAIN. 


FTER onr introduction to mine hostess, we 

went to see, while daylight yet remained 

to us, the two magnificent churches and the old 
Moorish castle. 

Wonderful, indeed, and great, is the silent wit- 
ness of these old churches, found in their full 
beauty and grandeur in these semi-deserted and 
lifeless old hill towns, to the power and the gen- 
erosity and the greatness of the Church which 
planted them there. 

“Verily the religious works of our forefathers 
put our own to the blush. They built the church- 
es; their descendants hardly deign to repair them. 

The first of the two churches which we visited 
lay at the end of a long sandy plateau, some few 
minutes’ walk from the town; the moor and hill 
lands of the dark Sierra Morena came in unbro- 
ken wildness to its very doors. The sacristan, 
who dwelt in a part of the building, admitted us 
gladly, and the spectacle of the interior was strik- 
ing enough. He told us that the misa was sel- 
dom rendered in this church, as the population 
only numbered a thousand souls, and the other 
and larger church offered accommodation for all. 

Yet unused, or nearly so, as it was, this little 
church was a gem inits way. The carved wood- 
work, rising in a narrow dome or cupola to a 
great height, richly gilt and colored, was a work 
of exceeding beauty ; and every where were traces 
of the greatest refinement and luxury of propor- 
tion and of furniture. 

Beautiful, however, as is this small church 
now, its glories were stripped from it, we were 
informed, by the ruthless soldiery of Napoleon ; 
and, indeed, I believe that Bafios itself, which is 
but a few miles from Baylen (well known by its 
famous ‘* Convention”), was once a battle-ground 
between the contending armies. 

After examining the pictures which are still 
left in this picturesquely situated church, we re- 
paired to the old Moorish gastle, which stood on 
the crest of a steep and precipitous spur of the 
sierra, overlooking a wild, dark, and irregular 
ravine, down which the mountain torrents have 
rolled and left huge bowlders of rock at the fur- 
ther end of the town, The castle, ruin as it is, 
save that one grand vaulted chamber with ex- 
quisitely proportioned columns is now inhabited 
by the ‘‘ guard of the castle,” is a grand and lofty 
pile, testifying as much to the industry as to the 
ingenuity of the Moors, 

No race, of a surety, have ever in so short a 
time left in the workmanship and sites of their 
castles, in their noble works of irrigation, and in 
places in their temples 4 at Cordova) and 
mosques, such a witness for themselves for all 
time. Their architecture is still copied by the 
race which despised them; their simple system 
of irrigation still prevails; the positions they se- 
lected for their cities are still allowed to be the 
best. Had the Moorigh dynasty continged, 
Spain would have been ere now, instead of a wil- 
derness, 1 garden of Eden! 

We knocked at the heavy portals of the guard’s 
house, after ascending the broken, crumbling 
stone steps leading up to it; and how quaint a 
sight presented itself! ‘The chamber, dark, long, 
lofty, with magnificent columns, as has been 
said, and pitched with some care, was fitted up 
thus: at one end a bed, with tattered counter- 
pane; along the wall, at the other end, stacks of 
tamara, or brush-wood, for the winter; along 
one side of the cuamber a stable (at least a mule 
and donkey fed or lay down there). 

The man and his wife, in uncouth dress, were 
frying sardines and oil-cakes over a fire in the 
centre of the room, which was filled even to suf. 
focation with smoke. ‘Their look and speech 
were wild, and they wondered that I could ex- 
press any admiration of their casaz ‘‘ It is very 
old, sefior, and very draughty; still, in the sum- 
mer it is the coolest house in the town.” 

In a country where for nine months in the 
year the heat is one’s worst enemy, the Moors 
showed their wisdom in building houses with a 
view rather to comfort in summer than in winter.* 

The autumn sun was sinking, like a ball of 
gold, set in fleecy, crimson clouds, over the stunt- 
ed olive groves and the trackless, dusty plains, as 
we passed into the now ruined Moorish fastness. 





Its interior was a barren oval, now used as a 
cemetery, as was testified by the heaps of rich 
red earth that lay scattered here and there; the 
walls were of enormous thickness, and, in some 
places, were double, there being room for a 
small chamber, here and there, between the 
two; the towers, like the walls, were enormous- 
ly massive, and were possibly from forty-eight 
to sixty feet in height; all were built of a sand 
or granite stone of a rich red-brown color. We 
first up into the chief tower, which is at 
the end of the building, and commands the finest 
and most extensive view of both the sierra and 
the champaign country for many miles around. 
It was the old watch-tower of the Moors. 

The air was crisp and frosty and clear beyond 
description, the view magnificent. The strength 
of the Moorish position could be well discerned 
from this point, and certainly without artillery it 
would have been impregnable. The space in- 
closed within these ruined walls was, as has been 
stated, used for a cemetery; or, as it is called in 
the colloquial language of Andalusia, ** Pan- 
teon. 

Strange indeed and sad enough was the sight 
that met our eyes when we descended from the 
tower to the ground-floor. Here and there were 
a few, but very few, heaps of recently moved 
earth, mere shapeless heaps of earth, over which 
a few bushes hung; these were the graves of the 

r who had been buried within the last year. 

e richer sort fared differently in the place of 
repose selected for them. Like ‘*sepulchres 
hewn in the rock,” the massive walls were pig- 
eon-holed here and there for their coffins to be 
pushed in; this done, the hole was sealed up 
with masonry, and a little stone or marble tab- 
let, pes | placed upon the entrance, with the 
name and date of death of the sleeper, completed 
the arrangement of the rich man’s tomb. 

But sadder sight than the neglected graves of 
the poor, which, in a few short months, when the 
rains had fallen, would be wholly indiscernible 
from the ground around, was the sight of several 
small chambers in the old walls, absolutely white 
with the bones that lay bleaching there. 
peeped into one of these tiny chambers, pushing 
aside the elder and lentisco that overhung the 
entrance, and counted at least six skulls, per- 
fectly preserved and bleached, lying on the top 
of the hallowed débris. ‘These were the bones 
of those who, their resting-place in the niches 
having been only purchased for a few years, and 
not finally secured to them by money payments 
on the part of their relatives, had been exhumed 
to make way for other coffins, which would, in 
their turn, be displaced like their predecessors. 
This purchase of a resting-place for a term of 
years only is one common in Andalusia; but 
the bones, as a rule, when displaced, are burned, 
or buried in the earth, beside the bodies of the 
poor, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ag numerous inquiries which are sent to the 

office of the United States Centennial Com- 
mission show such an insufficient understanding 
of the coming International Exhibition that the 
directors have thought it desirable to pope 
a statement for the general information of the 
public, Our space will allow us to give only a 
summary, but some of the most important items 
will be interesting to our readers. 

The enterprise is distinctly a national one, be- 
ing authorized by act of Congress, and the man- 
agement of it Intrusted to a body com of 
two Commissioners chosen from each State and 


The fixed price for 


huylkill River, and within Fairmount Park, 
The Park contains 3160 acres, 450 of which have 
been inclosed for the Exhibition; and additional 
ee has been secured for aa purposes, 
y means of street cars and railways the Exhibi- 
tion buildings are brought Into immediate con- 
nection with the entire railroad system of the 
country. There are five large buildings, cover- 
ing more than forty: t which will be 
appropriated to the bition of articles classi- 
fied in the following departments : 1, Mining and 
vee 3, Manufactures; We ~ 
ence Machinery; 6, Agriculture; 
7, Ho saree Oa addition, there are many 
8 buil for numerous other important 
ta, and the present indications are 
that the total number of these will be from 200 
to 250. An important special exhibition will be 
made by the United States government. A fine 
building is provided for the purpose, which will 
be occupied by the War, Treasury, Navy, Interi- 
or, Post-office, and cultural departments and 
the Smithsonian Institution, The Women’s Cen- 
tennial Executive Committee have raised $30,000 
tor the erection of a pavilion in which to exhibit 
every kind of women’s work. Most of the im- 
portant foreign nations are erecting one or more 
structures each for exhibiting purposes or for 
the use of Commissioners or visitors, and man 
States of the Union have provided special head- 
quarters of a similar kind. Power in the Ma- 
chinery Hall will be chiefly —_— by a pair 
of monster Corliss engines. There are about 
1000 American exhibitors in this department, 
150 English, and 150 from other Euro coun- 
tries, The art exhibition is expected to be very 
fine, including works of the most eminent con- 
temporary American and foreign artists, and also 
representative productions of the past century. 
Arrangements have been made fora United States 
war vessel to call at convenient European ports 
next spring to collect and transport to the Ex- 
hibition the works of American artists resident 
in Europe, In this country the Committee of 
Selection will use suitable precautions to pre- 
vent the needless transportation of works of art 
not up to the proper standard of admission. 


Leutze’s t painting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, ‘“‘ Westward the Course of Empire takes 
its Way,’’ which has been in a nearly ruined con- 
dition, has been recently restored to almost its 
original freshness and beauty. It was painted 
on a rough wall by a new process, supposed to 








be indestructible, but the colors appeared to 
have faded. It was found, however, that the 
rough surface had collected much dust, and this 
having been carefully removed, the result is a 
real transformation. 


The Oceanic House, a fine hotel on Star Isl- 
and, one of the Isles of Shoals, was burned to 
the ground on the morning of November 11, to- 

ther with most of the cottages on the island, 

he owner of the hotel contemplated making 
important additions to it, and had already com- 


tions. 
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It appears that the burning of the City of Waco 
was caused by the explosion of cases of petro- 
leum with which she was unlawfully laden. The 
fact of the shipping of the petroleum is proved, 
but very little is certainly known in regard to 
the disaster. The noise of the explosion was 
heard by some persons on board a ship lying 
near the Waco, and the rapid progress of the fire 
noted, and several drowning persons were seen 
in the water. But no help could be rendered, 
and no hope fs expressed in regard to the miss- 
ing passengers and crew. 

The two sons of the Crown Prince of Germa- 
ny are now being educated at Cassel College. 
These young students are treated with much 
strictness, ¢ more talented of the two is, no 
doubt, the elder brother, Prince Wilhelm, who 
studies very hard. Prince Henry seems to think 
rather too much of his future vocation as a sail- 
or, and neglects his other studies in proportion. 
Both princes are most affable, and do not try in 
the least to make their fellow-students feel the 
distance of rank. 





Chickering’s new music-hall, on the north- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, is regarded as one of the most perfect 
music-halla ever erected. The building is, in 
fact, four stories, although the exterior effect 
conveys the impression that it is only two sto- 
ries, in height, The basement and ground floors 
are used chiefly for purposes of exhibition and 
sale of pianos, The grand music-hall, on the 
next floor —- reached by a broad hand- 
somestaircase. e auditorium is 103 feet deep, 
73 feet —_ 49 feet ‘ and has a capacity 
for seating 1400 persons, he stage will easily 
accommodate a chorus or orchestra of 250 per- 
formers. Chickering Hall was formally opened 
oy the initial formance of Von Bulow, the 

tinguished German pianist. 





Shocking accounts are given of “the women 
who work and the men who drink” in some sec- 
tions of England. It seems to bea growing cus- 
tom for lazy young men to eeek for skilled, in- 
dustrious wives, in order that they themselves 
may lead an “easy life.” Women, feeble and 
sickly, work in brick-yards and factories, while 
the men are idle and drunk ; and it is a common 
thing for a lazy man to live entirely on the re- 
sults of his wife’s labor. 





The restoration of the burned portions of 
Warwick Castle—a work which has been in 
progress since the spring of 1872—is now nearly 
completed. The baronial hall has assumed more 
than its formér splendor, with its beautifully 
laid marble floor, its new windows, and rare 
adornments. After some finishing touches are 
added, the hall and state rooms will again be 
thrown open for public inspection, 





The vessel with which the steamer Pacific col- 
lided was the a sailing vessel, which 
was seriously injured by the blow, and soon aft 
er run und on an island in the vicinity. All 
on b the however, were saved. It 
o— from the captain’s account that the side 
lights of the Pucifie were not lighted, and the Or- 

could not tell which way the steamer was 
steering, and hence the m. Theoretically, 
however, it is the rule in ocean travel for steam- 
ers to keep clear of sailing vessels; practically, 
every vessel of every kind needs to keep a most 
careful look-out for its own safety. Most of the 
disasters that occur are the result of carelessness, 
recklessness, bad, seamanship, or in consequence 
of unseaworthy vessels. 





The excitement in regard to the abduction of 
little Charley Ross has never died out in Phila- 
delphia, and the recent attempted abduction of 
a little girl eight years old has renewed the pub- 
lic agitation. The child was sitting on the front 
steps of her father’s house, when she was accost- 
ed by a stranger, who desired her to show him 
the way to a certain street. She pointed it out, 
with some childish verbal directions; but the 
mati was not satisfied; and when she persistent- 
ly refused to go with him, he seized her in his 
arms and carried her some distance before her 
screams for help attracted attention, A gentle- 
man passing by noticed the unusual scene, and 
violently rescued the child. So excited was the 
little girl that she could not give a description 
of the villain, who immediately escaped ; but she 
said that he threatened to shoot her if she called 
for help. 

During October 20,138,000 postal cards were 
issued by the Post-office Department—the lar- 
gest issue by at least 5,000,000 ever made in a sin- 
gle month, rs 





The cholera, always an unwelcome visitant, 
seems likely to interfere somewhat with the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in India, Reports 
come of its prevalence in certain prominent 
cities. 


; The Louisville Courier-Journal has the follow- 
ng: 





“+ What’s this for?’ said he. 

“*Tt’s to buy you a good cigar when you smoke in 
the presence of ladies.’ 

“He threw the c out of the window, the scrip in 
the lady’s lap, the strap, and jumped out.” 


The newspapers nowadays delight to tell sto- 
ries illustrating the pluck and courage of wom- 
an. We select a couple of incidents, and leave 
our readers to aecide which style of courage 
they prefer. The Wyoming Herald relates that 
as a woman at Medicine Bow was about to de- 
posit her vote on last election day she was sur- 





prised to hear a “ rough’’ sing out, “I challenge 
that woman’s vote.”’ 

“On what grounds, Sir?” 

‘ “She hasn't been long enough in the Terri- 
ory. 

Did the woman sit down and cry? Nay. Her 
dainty little hand glided back into the folds of 
her dress, and the next thing that audacious 
man knew he was gazing into the muzzle of a 
Derringer, while the fair voter said, “‘ How long 
have I been in the Territory, Sir?” 

“Look out, madam! Don’t! That cussed 
thing might go off. Take it away! I beg your 
pardon. I—don’t touch that trigger—I—I—I’m 
mistaken in the woman. Please point that the 
other way. Ill knock down any body that says 
you haven’t lived right here in this town for ten 
years.” 

He disappeared around the corner, and she 
smilingly passed in her ticket. 

Story No.2: Not long ago four girls in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, while returning from school, 
met eight boys who had covered a poor little 
kitten with kerosene oil, and were about to set 
it on fire. The girls begged the boys to give 
them the kitten, but were refused; whereupon 
they offered to buy it. The young savages, how- 
ever, would not sell their victim; and then the 
gine entreated a man passing by to interfere; 

ut he refused, saying he did not care what the 
boys did with the cat. The indignant girls, 
strong in the justice of their cause, then attack- 
ed the party of boys, double their own number, 
and succeeded in taking away the kitten from 
them, and carried it away in triumph. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. E. T.—An article on “ Palmistry” was published in 
Harper’s Bazar, No.7, Vol. VII. Music of the Wag- 
nerian school is sportively termed the Music of the Fue 
ture. “The Dance of Death” was painted by Holbein. 

P. 0. T.—We do not publish addresses in this col- 
umn, The firms mentioned at the end of the New 
York Fashions article are reliable. We do not make 
purchases for our readers, 

Boston.—A lady should speak of her husband by his 
Christian name only to intimate friends and relatives. 
—A list of sazar cut paper patterns will be sent you 
by mail on receipt of a postage stamp with address.— 
There are various kinds of furniture polish in market, 
all of which need the addition of a good amount of 
elbow-grease. You can remove stains from marble 
with oxalic acid and water, or oil of vitriol and water, 
left on a few minutes and then rubbed dry. A mix- 
ture of a gill each of spirits of turpentine, ox gall, and 
potter’s clay, wet with soap-suds, and spread on the 
marble for a couple of days, will remove grease spots, 

Mrs. A. W. G.—Brown would be the most stylish 
trimming for your little girl’s gray cashmere, If she 
is a blonde, she will not need bright colors for trim- 
ming, and grave colors—especially brown shades—are 
the fashion of the day for children. 

Eriquerre.—Nothing can be more absurd than the 
idea that a gentleman who is engaged to one lady ig 
debarred thereby from offering any courtesies toanothe 
er, and doomed to show himself a boor during the con- 
tinuance of his engagement, You did perfectly right 
in paying attention toa lady who was a guest in your 
sister's family and your friend from and in 
declining to break your engagement to escort her to 
the theatre b your financée, in a fit of pique, re- 
fused to join the party. A lady is both childish and - 
unreasonable who “ tries the love” of her betrothed by 
an artifice like this. We beg leave to criticise your 
reference to your “ lady ;” it is in better taste to speak 
of her as your “ betrothed,” or as “ Miss ——,” 

©. A. S.—Silk braid, fringe, feather bands, or a fur 
border is a much more stylish trimming for your vel- 
vet cloak than silk bands and lace. : 

Mrs. W. R.—Make a basque and apron over-skirt of 
your purple figured silk, with plain purple silk (or cashe 
mere) sleeves and lower skirt. 

M. H.—You will always regret having your white 
satin dyed. Get a gaze de Chambéry over dress to 
wear with it for evening parties, 

Dyz Hovser.—We do not think it possible to restore 
the color of spotted gloves. We do not answer ques- 
tions of this sort by mail, nor do we give addresses in 
this column, 

Sunsontsre.—Use white muslin Hned with pink or 
blue cambric for lambrequins of white muslin curtains, 
You will find hints about toilette mats in many back 
numbers of the Bazar. Use a pleating of the blue 
flannel, pinked on each edge, for trimming your sacque. 
A flannel sacque is not very appropriate for “ public 
occasions.” 

A. L, H.—Make your black silk by cut paper pattern 
of Jockey Basque and Double Apron illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIIL 

Mus. J. N. P.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, nor send them addresses, 

O. J. M.—We do not reply by mail. We shall give 
fn an early number of the Bazar an article on misses’ 
and children’s dresses, 

Givzvea.—Read answer just given “Mrs. J. N. P.” 

Mas. Fiorenos 8,—Make your black silk with a cui- 
rass basque, apron over-skirt with upright folds, and a 
sacque of the same. Bias bands, corded, and pleatings 
are the trimmings for mourning silks, For your cash- 
mere use the Cuirass and Square Over-skirt pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIIL For your black 
and white wool dress get Spitzbergen cloth, and make 
by the patterm of Marzuerite Pelisse illustrated in No, 
48, Vol, VIIL 

Erra.—The engagement-ring is worn on the first 
finger of the left hand. 

A Sonoor-Marm.—Get good warm all-wool beaver 
cloth and make your cloak by pattern of Long Cloak 
illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIIL If you must be 
very economical, a binding of wide woolen braid will 
be sufficient trimming. Two or three rows of braid 
sewed on near the edge in parallel lines will add to its 
style. 

Exra.—A black velveteen {rt is not considered very 
nice, and will cost you as much as a very fair black 
silk one. Can you not buy enough silk velvet of or- 
dinary quality for a deep shirred flounce, and put it 
around any black silk skirt you now have? 

Mrs. ©. E. H.—As you do not say how your brown 
poplin is now made, ¥.e can not tell you to alter it. 
Make your gros grain wrap by the cut paper pattern 
of Long Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIII. 
Wad it very thickly, and line with thin black silk. 
Edge it with gray fur. The pattern will be sent you 
from this office for 25 centa, 

Feranxuin County.—Read answer just given “ Mrs. 
C. E. H.” We hate not the pattern of La Boiteuse. 
Use the pattern of apron with upright folds for your 
over-skirt. Trim the lower skirt with a thick box- 
pleating, headed by a shirred full puff, 
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SAN REMO. 


HE Riviera di Genoa, or that part of the 
Mediterranean coast in the midst of which 
Genoa la Superba is situated, on the gulf of the 
same name, and particularly that portion which 
stretches along the shore from Oneglia to Hyéres, 
is regarded as possessing the finest climate in Eu- 
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and heliotropes blossom in the open air well-nigh 
the whole year round. For some years Nice has 
been the centre of this district, but this city has 
grown so populous and dear that many resort to 
neighboring places, where greater quiet and econ- 
omy may be combined with equal sanitary ad- 
vantages. One of the .inest of these is San Remo, 
which has recently come into favor, and several 
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rope for health seekers, especially those suffering 
from pulmonary diseases. In this nook, shelter- 
ed from the cold mistral by the protecting spurs 
of the Maritime Alps, lie Nice, Mentone, Cannes, 
Fréjus, Hyéres, San Remo, and other towns, some 
of which have grown into cities through the in- 
flux of an invalid population. The temperature 
is soft, mild, and equable, and roses, fuchsias, 


old town, with steep, narrow, and crooked streets, 
while the lower part is laid out in a more mod- 
ern fashion, and contains many handsome resi- 
dences. There are several churches and convents, 
a college, a hotel, and a picture-gallery, and the 
Mediterranean coasting vessels resort to its lit- 
tle harbor for cargoes of dried fruits, oranges, 
oil, and fish for trade to Genoa and Marseilles. 


VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 800. 
HIS distinguished costume is of lampas— 
the new heavy damask silk—and velvet of 
Havana brown and chestnut shades. The front 
breadth of the skirt is chestnut brown velvet, 
the side gores are of lighter Havana brown lam- 











SAN REMO, 


| illustrations of which are found on this page. 
This pretty sea-port town is about fifteen miles 
east of Mentone, and is charmingly situated on 
the slope of a hill, thickly covered with olive- 
trees, and surrounded by gardens filled with or- 
ange, lemon, and palm trees and fragrant flow- 
ers. As seen from the mole, it rises triangularly 
from the shore. The upper part contains the 


The town contains about eleven thousand inhab- 
itants. The illustration shows the celebrated 
palms of Bordighera, near San Remo, which are 
noted for their beauty, and branches of which 
are sent to Rome every year for the decoration 
of the churches on Palm-Sunday. It is on the 
direct route by rail from Marseilles to Genoa by 
the way of Nice. 
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| pas, and the flounce is of pleated velvet with a 


| shell heading. ‘The straight breadths of the 
square train are of these materials alternately, 
and are buttoned to the skirt on each side with 
macaroon buttons. The velvet cuirass has a 
| light brown fringe with headed tassels. The 
| bertha-fichu is of lampas, edged with fringe. 
| Velvet sleeves, with lampas puffs buttoned down 
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their full length. Double velvet collar, with fine 
linen collar inside, and Louis XV. cravat of 
Mechlin lace of arabesque pattern. Velvet au- 
reole bonnet, trimmed with Bijoch plumes, a bird, 
and clusters of forget-me-nots. Velvet muff, 
edged with bands of Canada sable. <A long vel- 
vet bow is on the muff. 








OPERA TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 800. 


HIS tasteful toilette is of rose-colored dam- 

ask silk and plain faille of the same shade. 
At the foot in front are puffs of faille shirred 
lengthwise, surmounted by a double tablier of 
damask, trimmed with shirring and box-pleating. 
The damask train has a shirred and pleated 
trimming, with a facing of plain faille that ex- 
tends up each side, where it falls in folds trimmed 
with a pleated frill. Garlands of gold-colored 
artemisias are disposed on each side in the way 
now in vogue. Low-necked cuirass of damask 
silk, fastened: behind, and Marie Antoinette 
sleeves. Bertha of white tulle, with bouquet 
high on one side. ‘Touffe of flowers in the coif- 
fure. Necklace of Roman gold beads. Carved 
gold ear-rings and bracelets. 





THE ELF KING’S YOUNGES1 
DAUGHTER. 


Down the merry streamlet dancing, 
Through the flickering shadows glancing, 
Foam about her white feet creaming, 
All her wayward hair outstreaming, 
Langhing on the laughing water, 
Dances down the Elf King’s daughter— 
Youngest daughter fair. 


All the trees bend low toward her, 

All the rocks are strong to guard her, 

All the little grasses whisper, 

And the low-toned breezes lisp her 
Praises every where. 


All around the warm air lingers 

Lovingly, the while her fingers, 

With a dainty upward gesture, 

Seem to draw a shade for vesture 
Of her loveliness, 


Yet, meseems, she moves so purely, 

Gliding on her path demurely, 

Looking with clear eyes serenely, 

She were clad not half so queenly 
In a royal dress. 


Now she’s lightly onward sweeping, 

Now she stays, half glad, half fearing, 

O’er the ledge of granite peering, 

Eyes the headlong torrent leaping, 

Eyes far down the sullen bowlders, 

While the long locks round her shoulders 
Gather tenderly. 


Now with little laugh a-tremble, 
Glad her shrinking to dissemble, 
Flashing through the diamond shower 
With her white feet launched below her, 
And her hair drawn out above her, 
Swift as lady to her lover 

Down the fall goes she. 


Now when quiet night has clouded 
All the river broad 4nd stately, 
Down the stream she rides sedately, 
By her soft hair warmly shrouded, 
Lulled by melody. 


Down amid the dim trees’. greeting, 

And the drowsy wheat’s repeating, 

Dreaming on the dreaming water 

Floats the Elf King’s youngest daughter 
To the dreaming sea, 





A TURKEY HUNT. 


E came very near not being thankful at 

all this year—for how was it possible to be 

thankful without turkey ? and this desirable bird 

80 pertinaciously dodged our earnest attempts to 

apply the possessive pronoun that we began to 

despair of ever owning one, and, unfortunately, 
we wanted three, 

We imagined that we had been living quite a 
rey in our cottage during the months when 

irds and butterflies and flowers seem to be their 
own excuse for being; and possibly we had caught 
their easy, improvident ways, and fancied life in 
the country a summer sea on which we might 
sail and sail without the chance of an adverse 
wave. 

Any one could spend the summer in the coun- 
try—that was commonplace enough; but Thanks- 
giving and Christmas would be a new revelation 
of beauty and comfort to people accustomed to 
confined views and brick walls when *‘ the book 
of nature getteth short of leaves.” So we staid 
and chestnuted, and gathered stacks of bright- 
hued maple leaves, and wrote such glowing ac- 
counts of the good times we were having and 
expected to have to all our friends and relatives 
that two or three of them, without ceremony, in- 
vited themselves to spend Thanksgiving with us. 
We then concluded that we might as well make 
a merry party of it, and invited a number more, 
until about eighteen or twenty people had prom- 
ised to eat their Thanksgiving dinner at our 
table. 

Now every one knows that the head and front 
of a Thanksgiving dinner is turkey: that must 
appear, whatever else may be absent from the 

We were in New England, too, the land 
of Thanksgiving and of turkeys, and we almost 
fancied that the latter were to be had for the 
catching. But many of our cherished ideas re- 
specting a country life had to be made entirely 
over, 





We decided that it would take at least three 
turkeys to produce a proper degree of thankfal- 
ness in our overgrown family, to say nothing of 
pumpkin pies and other appropriate viands ; and 
ah interested neighbor, who appeared to live in 
a perpetual struggle with the world about her 
to appease the appetites of her household, ad- 
vised us, with a knowing air, to buy our turkeys 
early; we could scarcely begin too early, she 
said, if we wished to get them at a reasonable 
price, or, indeed, to get them at all. ‘ 

We were quite wrought up by her eloquence 
on the turkey question ; and with the dreadful 
fear before our eyes of being possibly obliged to 
act Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out, we 
started on our quest. 

A lovely day in Indian summer, and with that 
soft haze over the purple-tipped mountains in the 
distance, and the rich aromatic breath of dying 
summer in the air, two women of us drove off in 
a most unromantic expedition after turkeys. We 
had been furnished with a regular list by the 
aforesaid neighbor—names of people who might 
be induced to part with their feathered treasures 
for a consideration ; and we agreed first to attack 
a certain Mrs. Simes, whose dwelling was the 
most accessible. 

Such a deserted, unpicturesque-looking little 
place as it was! Painted white, of course, with 
green arsenic shades to the windows in lieu of 
outside blinds, and some dyspeptic-looking plants 
in pots on the narrow porch ; likewise a pump- 
kin or two ripening in the sun, and quite a fes- 
toon of cut and pared apples hung up to dry. 

A woman in,a sun-bonnet issued from the 
gate as we drove up, and in answer to our in- 
quiry, informed us thet ‘* Miss Simes was jest set- 
tin’ to.” As it was approaching the hour of 
noon, this probably meant that Mrs. Simes was 
on the eve of dining, but we remorselessly con- 
tinued our progress. ° 

The house looked hermetically sealed and dark- 
ened, as though some one were either sick or dead 
there; but we knew this to be merely a country 
peculiarity, and that life was probably in full 
force at the back of the premises. The door 
was opened by the very lady we were in quest 
of, a motherly-looking personage, who appeared 
to have been trying to do half a dozen things at 
once, as her hands were floury, the bosom of her 
dress was stuck with pins, while the skirt was 
wet with recent dabbling in the water, and she 
was hastily disposing of some edible which had 
evidently been popped into her mouth just as she 
came to the door. She beamed upon us hospi- 
tably, however, and requested us to ‘‘ walk into 
the settin’-room”—a most dismally shut-up place, 
with nothing in it worth shutting up. 

A few works of art adorned the wall, one of 
which represented a large lady with very red 
cheeks, who was in the act of being kissed by a 
vividly gotten-up gentleman with fabulous whis- 
kers. ‘This was entitled ‘*The Parting,” and 
. Was supposed to be heart-rending. Just opposite, 
a lady with very long curls and very plump pro- 
portions gazed resolutely at a miniature; the let- 
ters beneath informed us that this was ‘‘ Julia.” 
There was also a very singular-looking tomb- 
stone, with a very weeping willow, a very lacka- 
daisical female with a great deal of handkerchief, 
two overgrown children, anda setting sun. This 
was ** A Mourning Piece.” 

We seated ourselves in this cheerful apart- 
ment, while the old lady proceeded to catechise 
us. Having told her where we lived, how long 
we had lived there, how long we expected to live 
there, and various other things relating to our 
domestic matters, we worked our way gradually 
to the turkeys, and modestly asked if she could 
accommodate us with three, 

** Alive and on foot?” she asked, knowingly, 

We sat in consternation. What sort of a pro- 
fessional catch might this be? We certainly did 
not want them in that condition, however, at our 
Thanksgiving dinuer: so we ventured a timid 
negative. 

** Killed and picked, then?” proceeded our 
hostess. j . 

We told her finally that we wanted them just 
as people generally sold them, and received the 
satisfactory reply that people sold them all sorts 
of ways. 

‘* How many did we say we wanted ?” 

** Three.” 

Passing through the doorway that opened into 
the kitchen, Mrs, Simes threw her voice up stairs, 
and shrieked, 

‘*Emmerline! Em-mer-line /” 

** Haow ?” was the reply, in a voice that seem. 
ed to break the drums of our ears. 

‘* How many turkeys can-we spare to sell ?” 

“Can't spare any,” said the dreadful voice. 

**Sho!” returned the old lady, as she ended 
the colloquy 5 ** guess we ken spare one. How’'ll 
that do?’ 

We informed Mrs. Simes that it wouldn’t do 
at all, ‘The offer of one turkey in place of three 
was a perfect insult, and rather indignant that 
our time had been wasted for nothing, we left 
our hostess to finish her ** settin’ to.” 

The second one on the list was of the male 
persuasion, “‘and as great an old screw as ever 
lived,” we were confidentially informed. Never- 
theless, turkeys we must have, if they cost their 
weight in gold, and we made our way to the old 
screw’s house. We found him at work in the 
barn, a very hard-looking specimen indeed. 

When he was made aware of the nature of our 
errand, he eyed us suspiciously. ‘‘Seemed to 
him we were takin’ time by the forelock : it want- 
ed three hull weeks to Thanksgivin’ yet.” 

We were taking time by the forelock, we ad- 
mitted, because people made such a rush for 
turkeys at the last that we were afraid of not 
getting any then. 

“That's jest it,” he rejoined, with a shrewd 
grin, ‘‘ and I guess I'll keep mine till they go up.” 

In vain we offered a liberal price for the three 
we coveted. The old screw was inflexible; and 





refraining with difficulty from some uncompli- 
mentary remarks, we started again on our travels. 

Up hill and down dale, pelted all the way with 
such a shower of negatives as soon as we uttered 
the word ‘‘ turkeys” that we began to have a gen- 
eral sense of wickedness, and to feel very much 
as though we were engaged in a disreputable sort 
of business, 

Once we had a near miss of happiness. 

Several people in succession, who had refused 
us their Own turkeys, strongly advised a visit to 
** Job Tiller.” He had no end of a flock, and 
maybe we could make a trade, 

To Job Tiller we accordingly went, and found 
a place that appeared very much like a country 
tavern. Job himself looked not in the least like 
our idea of the gracious patriarch whose name 
he appropriated, appearing in a slouched hat and 
ruby-colored nose, and favoring us with a pro- 
longed but rather vacant stare, 

As soon as we had said “‘ turkeys,” he led the 
way, in a mechanical sort of fashion, to the back- 
yard, where we beheld a sight that gave us the 
instantaneous conviction that our turkey hunt 
was a work accomplished, A pen of turkeys, 
hens and gobblers, at least fifty, all told, and 
making the most hideous noises that such creat- 
ures are capable of. 

Again we volunteered the information that we 
wanted three. 

‘* Shootin’ comes off on the 25th,” said the pro- 
prietor, addressing the fence. 

We exchanged a glance of interrogation. 
**Shooting? What shooting? We wanted to 
buy turkeys.” 

‘* Twenty-five cents a chance,” responded Mr. 
Tiller, as he essayed to hold up a post, Failing 
in the endeavor, he reeled against the turkey pen, 

Our four eyes telegraphed a speedy retreat, 
and we took ignominiously to our heels, the pro- 
prietor offering no objection to our style of de- 
parture. 

We were turkeyless, and all those expected 
guests loomed up before us as a hungry multi- 
tude clamoring to be fed ; but we had scoured 
the country to the best of our ability, and were 
tired out and sadly in want of our dinner, 

We were approaching our cottage in a dis- 
pirited frame of mind, when we encountered a 
small boy, and some happy inspiration prompted 
us to inquire what he knew about turkeys, 

The small boy smiled all over. 

‘* He'd got three,” he said, “* that he'd been 
a-fattenin’ a-puppus for Thanksgivin’, and we 
could have ’em like as not.” 

Where did he live ? we asked next. 

The future possible President turned his thumb 
in the direction of our back premises, and said 
that his name was Sam Fiale. 

If he had said it was Norval on the Grampian 
Hills, we could scarcely have been more surprised. 
Hadn't those wretched turkeys belonging to our 
ugdesirable neighbors, the Flales, been the pest 
and destruction of our gardening operations all 
summer? and hadn’t paterfamilias (to whom 
we had said nothing of our expedition) threat- 
ened to shoot them until he was hoarse? And 
wasn’t it rather funny that, after all our toil and 
tribulation, the coveted turkeys should be found 
under our very noses, and delicately fattened for 
us on the best of sweet corn and tomatoes, and 
other ‘‘sass” that turkeys delight in—all from 
our own garden ? 

The small boy’s manner was that of winning 
confidence, and we took his turkeys thankfully, 
rejoiced both to get them out of existence and 
to furnish our Thanksgiving board. 


Somebody said the dinner was a poem, and 
it certainly was. a triumphant success, After 
all, one can do pretty things in the country more 
easily than in the city, And the table was dress- 
ed with climbing fern and pink and white chrys- 
anthemums,~ An aspiring help pronounced it 
very artastic, The turkeys were both brown 
and juicy; and the jellies, cakes, etc., turned out 
beautifully? 

The company were in raptures; and one 
guest, who had never lived in the country, said 
it was so easy for us to get good poultry; but in 
the city housekeepers were entirely at the mercy 
of the provision dealers, 

Then we told our story, feeling that it was 
quite too good to be kept; and the peals of 
laughter that reverberated around the table were 
called forth by our turkey hunt and its very un- 
expected ending. 





FURNITURE IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


HE great insecurity of life during the feudal 
time, the bad roads, the frequent warfare, 
and the lack of skilled artisans contributed to 
render furniture very scarce and very deaz. The 
village wright, he who made a cart wheel or af- 
fixed the palings of a pig-sty, couid construct 
the rude three-legged stool that gave accommo- 
dation to the farm-house visitor, or the settle on 
which the dwellers in the baronial mansion took 
their seats before the fire. But the carved chair 
of the knight or the lady, the canopy of dais that 
overshadowed the heads of master and mistress 
in hall, the oaken press where was kept the 
hoarded finery, the reredos, the latticed screen 
for the tiny household chapel—these were the 
work of some roving joiner, one of those free 
lances of trade who wandered the country, liv- 
ing at free quarters, and picking up a handful of 
French crowns in one place, a few doits or stivers 
in another. 

Even a king had very little in his own cham- 
ber besides his bed and the chest that contained 
his robes and hunting attire, his royal hose and 
velvet cap, his mail shirt and Florence shoes of 
milk-white leather. ‘The bed was always draped 
with something rich or gaudy, cloth of gold or 
silver, or some silken fabric bought at huge price 





from Venetian merchants, On state occasions 
the king’s mantle, trimmed with choice furs and 

road laces, was flung upon this bed; and cab- 
inet councils were held under the presidence of 
the king’s grace in the king’s own lodging. 

The great hall of a castle or fortified mansion, 
so late as the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, was thought sufficiently furnished if it 
held a dozen stools, a couple of stiff-backed chairs, 
a few benches, and a permanent side table known 
as the ** black-stock,” on which stood loaves and 
leather jacks of thin ale, with single-milk cheese, 
and, in some cases, cold bacon or mutton hams, 
so that. hungry retainers, coming in from a long ° 
ride, might break their fast without giving trou- 
ble to cook or scullion, The long dinner table 
itself, a mere range of boards supported by props, 
was broken up after every meal; while the floor, 
strewed with straw in winter and with rushes in 
summer, could be promptly swept clear in reply 
tothecry f ‘‘ A hall!” for dancing purposes. 

The Elizabethan epoch could boast of much 
more furniture than had sufficed for an earlier 
period ; but the tall, straight-backed chairs, the 
rigid seats, the massive tables, and the heavy 
black presses and escritoires, all possessed a se- 
vere angularity which few would welcome as a re- 
vival of a by-gone mode. It should be remem- 
bered that the English standard of comfort was, 
three centuries or more ago, very far in arrear of 
that which prevailed in Holland, France, or North- 
ern Italy, Erasmus saw much to praise while in 
England, but he was unsparing in his criticism 
-of the slovenly untidiness of the English homes on 
which he set his learned eyes. Only a hundred 
years ago Cowper thought it worth while to de. 
vote an eloquent poem to the introduction of 
that strange Oriental luxury, the sofa, although 
the “‘ day-bed,” or straight couch, was perfectly 
well known in the times of Jonson and of Shaks- 
peare. In a yeoman’s dwelling fixed seats fre- 
quently formed a semicircle around the cav- 
crnous fire-place, while stools, or casks set on 
end, accommodated the junior members of the 
family. 

We have been so accustomed to take our ideas 
of French furniture, at its best, from the buhl and 
ormolu of the First Empire, or from the rococo 
prettiness of the Louis the Fifteenth epoch, that 
few but professed scholars of history are aware to 
what a pitch the ostentatious opulence of the 
French nobility had soared during the stormy 
period that intervened between the marriage of 
Francis the Dirst and the accession of Louis the 
Fifteenth, Yet proof enough exists that com- 
plete sets of furniture in solid silver were by no 
means uncommon among the provincial seigneurs 
of France, and that the existence of these mass- 
es of bullion not unfrequently exercised a con- 
siderable effect upon the smouldering warfare of 

A devoted adherent of the king 
could, by melting down his tables and chairs, at 
any time equip a squadron, while the prospect of 
a spoil so rich attracted mercenary troops from 
every land. 

Tapestry, so highly prized by our forefathers, 
must always have been peculiarly an adjunct of 
high station; while the stamped and gilded 
leather which in some instantes replaced it was 
not invented in Spain until toward the date of 
the discovery of America. But silken hangings, 
or others of fine cloth and’of considerable value, 
were frequently heir-looms in families of no very 
lofty genealogical pretensions, although it was 
only on holiday occasions that the walls of rooms 
were thus gayly decked. The introduction of car- 
pets, origihally from Broussa, in Turkey, belongs 
to a very recent date; while Kidderminster’s 
once famous looms were set up in rivalry with 
those of Tournay and Brussels, where were pro- 
duced the earli st imitation of Turkish and Per- 
sian floor-coverings. 

Modern upholstery, besides adopting curves 
and rounded edges and elastic cushions un- 
dreamed of in the earlier Georgian reigns, has 
very much enlarged the stock of its materials. 
Oak was almost the only wood available to the 
carver or the cabinet-maker of the Plantagenet 
days. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


A Bicycle hopes tO gee | punished.—The Gains 
of Bankers.—Capital v. Labor.—Extinction of an 
Authoress.—Young but self-conscious. 

baer **two-wheeled steed” bas at last defini- 

tively beaten the four-legged one, the feat 

of Lieutenant Von Zubowitz in accomplishing 
the distance from Vienna to Paris on his mare 
Caradoc in fifteen days having been outdone the 
other day by M. Laumaillé on his bicycle, with 
three days to spare. ‘Ihe astonishment of the 
natives, especially when he lit his lantern and 
became a will-o’-the-wisp, is said to have been 
excessive, Even this triumph has not, however, 
satisfied our bicyclist champion, Stanton, who on 
Tuesday last started on the unparalleled attempt 
to do the sanie distance, 650 miles, in seven days. 
This is on “‘ made ground,” it is true (at Lillie 
Bridge, near London), but if he succeed,* it will 
be an achievement on land only second to that 
of Captain Webb at sea. On ‘Thursday he made 
a hundred miles, and has at present averaged 
ninety-five miles a day, a rate which, if maintain- 
ed, will bring him in an easy winner. The mo- 
notony of his work is being relieved by the French 
champion and other friendly bicyclists accompa- 
nying him on the ‘ taps,” as each circuit of the 
ground is called. 

Earl Darnley, I am happy to say, has eaten 
‘*’umble pie,” and acknowledged himself and his 
feudal notions to be in the wrong with respect to 
his behavior to his tenant, Mr. Lake.. He has 
written a really handsome letter, offering him 
his farm again, and promising to let by-gones be 
by-gones. Mr. Lake, too, has written a reply of 

* I open my note to say he has succeeded, with some 
hours to spare, 
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which he may well be proud, accepting his late 
landlord's apology, but pointing out that after 
the conduct of his servile tenantry, who of their 
own accord, and out of pure ‘‘ snobbishness,” in- 
dorsed the noble lord’s high-handed behavior, he 
would not consent to mix with them. Any thing 
more humiliating than the position of these syc- 
ophantic farmers, who have thus eaten dirt for 
nothing, and only proved their own baseness, it is 
hard to imagine. It is this class of persons more 

. than the tyrants themselves which make tyranny 
so detestable. 

A curious statement—which, however, I quote 
under reserve, for I have no means of ascertain- 
ing its accuracy—has been published by the Bir- 
mingham Republican Association, It is given 
apropos of the relations between capital and la- 
bor, and of the disproportionate profits reaped 
by the former. By the returns of the Clearing- 
house, London, for 1840—and I suppose com- 
mercial ‘‘ operations” have not decreased since 
that date—it appears that the firms of Barclay & 
Co., Glyn & Co., and Jones, Lloy Is, & Co., ** did 
business in retiring bills alone during that year 
to the amount of £316,000,000, which, taking 
the average number of indorsements to be only 
three, shows the total amount of business done 
by the three houses to be £948,000,000; allow- 
ing the interest on these transactions to be but 
two and a half per cent., the profit for these three 
firms for that year,” says the statement, “* would 
be £47,400,000—equal to the wages of 948,000 
men at £1 a week each for the same period.” 
Taking the facts for granted, the figures as to 
the profits seem to me a little astray. I am ac- 
customed to deal with longish sums (when I re- 
ceive your checks, for instance), and I make the 
ag of the three bankers only £23,600,000 ; 

ut even that is a large income, ‘The same au- 
thority informs us that the income of our landed 
aristocracy has risen from £36,000,000 in 1815 
to £153,000,000 in 1871; that the income of 
those who depend upon profits has risen during the 
same period from £97,000, 000 to £482,900,000; 
and while the total wealth produced in,1870 was 
over £934,000,009, the total income of the whole 
working class was only £325,000,000, leaving 
£600,000,000 to be enjoyed by the non-producing 
classes. These quotations, I need not say, are 
made, as respects capital, from the mouths of an 
enemy ; but they are remarkable, even ‘f *‘ half 
a mile”—as the gentleman said of his four miles 
of crows—*‘ should be taken off them crows” on 
the score of exaggeration. 

Capital will probably hold its own under all 
conditions, but I am not quite so certain of our 
monarchical and aristocratic systems doing so; 
our Conservative government has, I think, done 
them harm by favoring them too openly, 

Before the Prince’s departure the chargers and 
other horses he took out with him were exercised 
every morning in the Zoological Gardens to ac- 
custom them to the sight (and’ smell) of such 
animals as he would be likely to meet with in 
India—elephants, the rhinoceroses, and tigers— 
so as to reduce the chances of accident to a min- 
imum. Some of the horses showed considerable 
alarm when the elephant trumpeted, and espe- 
cially when the rhinoceros lifted up his horn in 
anger at the unaccustomed spectacle of mounted 
men; but Coomassie, the Prince’s favorite steed, 
is said to have treated these demonstrations with 
dignified indifference. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey is probably not unknown to 
you in the United States as an authoress. She 
is also known to a good many people in English 
society, myself included, It therefore takes me 
considerably by surprise to learn that she does not 
exist. ‘This, however, seems to be the case, since 
a London correspondent to a country paper—a 
species of person who knows every thing and 
something more—has asserted it, “ Mrs, Cashel 
Hoey,” he says (adding, moreover, in order to 
enhance the value of his special information, 
**though it is not generally known”), ‘‘is the 
wife of a seed merchant residing at Hereford, 
named Davison. A prophet has seldom honor 
in his own town, and the Hereford people are 
not even aware that one of the rising novelists 
of the day dwells among them. I have the pleas- 
ure of knowing Mrs. Davison—a lady as unas- 
suming in manner as she is accomplished. Her 
success has been a work of years, but she has 
never made a retrogressive step. 

This is very flattering to Mrs. Davison, but I 
don’t think Mrs. Hoey appreciates it. For my 
part, I have been quite as much in the dark 
about this matter as the good people at Here- 
ford. A prophet has seldom honor in his own 
town, and London folks were not aware that 
there was dwelling among them, I do not say 
**one of the rising novelists,” but one of the 
greatest masters of fiction, in the person of this 
special correspondent, He reminds me, howev- 
er, not so much of Sir Walter Scott as of Sir 
Walter’s grandmother, of whom, in reference to 
a certain ghost story, he tells us, you may re- 
member, that “‘ aiblins [7. e., perhaps] she was a 
most tremendous liar.” Only there is no ‘‘aiblins” 
in this case. 

A pleasant little story, which may be also char- 
acteristic, is told of Prince Albert Victor, the eld- 
est son of the heir of England. He is but eleven 
years old, I believe, yet has a due sense of his 
own importance. Crossing to Osborne the oth- 
er day in the yacht with the other royal children, 
he noticed that the standard was not flying from 
the main. 

** Why is not the flag up there?” inquired he. 

** It is so windy, your Royal Highness, that we 
thought the silk might be torn,” answered the 
officer in charge, who had probably thought it 
not worth while to have it set up for “the chil- 
dren.” 

**Oh, I thought that when any of the royal 
family were on board it was always the rule to 
fly the flag.” 

And the standard was set up accordingly. 

R. KemB.z, of London, 





UNDER LIFE’S KEY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


HE boat, with the three young figures in it, 
glided past just as the Squire and his sister- 
in-law reached the river-bank ; and they stood to 
watch it, he waving his hat—she, following the 
skiff with her eyes, in rather a stern and rigid 
silence. The Squire was standing out in the 
June sunshine, his handsome head uncovered, 
while Miss Macnair stood in the shadow of the 
limes; yet it was piain that her forty years sat 
more heavily upon her than the Squire's five-and- 
forty sat on him; and that the moody shadow 
had, by long continuance, become habitual to 
her grave, hard face, 

So they stood watching the boat pass smooth- 
ly and noiselessly on its way; one young man 
idle in the stern, the other resting on his oar 
while he tried to teach his companion the skillful 
management of hers, A turn in the river hid 
the two groups from each others then the Squire 
turned with a smothered sigh. Miss Macnair 
heard it distinctly, and remembered it for a long 
time. 

** Nora Carleton,” she remarked, as her broth- 
er-in-law joined her, *‘ has no steadiness of pur- 
pose, for I heard her yesterday telling the boys 
she should never row with them again.” 

**She likes to enliven them.with such threats 
as that,” laughed the Squire; ‘*‘ by those means 
(and others) she keeps them in subjection.” 

‘*Her nature is hopelessly unstable, and her 
manners childish; but,” added Miss Macnair, 
with slow emphasis, “‘ she is still a child, so per- 
haps we may hope for amendment.” 

**She is nineteen, Caroline. How can you 
call her a child ?” 

There was a note of eagerness, even wistful- 
ness, in Mr. Sutton’s voice, which his sister-in- 
law was quick to mark. ** Some girls,” shé said, 
with emphasis, ‘‘are so much younger and less 
thoughtful for their years than others are. My 
own dear sister at nineteen was a perfect woman 
in gravity and stability.” 

**She was indeed,” assented the Squire; but 
he made no effort to enlarge upon the merits of 
the late Mrs. Sutton. 

The beautiful estate of High Sutton uad not, 
so it was whispered, been made a home of un- 
ruffled bliss for its master during its late mis- 
tress’s reign; and though his twin sons had nev- 
er heard one word of aught save respect uttered 
either to or of their mother, they were both vague- 
ly conscious that it would take far more even 
than their aunt’s hard and suspi temper to 
make High Suiicn the unhomelike abode it was in 
their mother’s lifetime. It was perhaps this very 
consciousness which made ‘Mr. Sutton so gentle 
in dealing with his second son, who inherited his 
mother’s jealous, gloomy temperament; and so 
ever-conscious of the misery of it for the young 
man himself, that it was not in seeming only that 
he was kinder to the morose and silent lad than 
to his elder son (elder only by twenty minutes), 
who his father’s genial nature, and that 
thorough sincerity which precludes the possibility 
of suspicion. 

But it was not of the Squire’s ‘‘twin lads” 
Miss Macnair was thinking as she and her broth- 
er-in-law strolled away from the river. It was 
of a theme far more conducive in her mind to 
uneasy speculation. Unfathomable as are the 
unuttered thoughts of one’s companion, Miss 
Macnair’s might have lain clear as daylight be- 
fore the Squire” by the utterance of her first re- 
mark, 

‘* Nora is reckless and volatile and flippant.” 

** Sum it up in a word, Caroline,” put in Wyn- 
ter Sutton, pleasantly. ‘Say Nora is Irish. 

“T wish she had staid in Ireland.” 

“You do not mean what you say,” was the 
quiet rejoinder to this unpremeditated flash. 
** Nora’s mother was the early and constant friend 
of my wife and yourself. What could you do 
less than ask her here, and be kind to her, now 
that she is motherless like our own lads ?” 

** Not much like our own lads,” returned Miss 
Macnair, pleasantly, appropriating the plural pro- 
noun; “‘ her father is—why, he and Nora are like 
two senseless children at home at Baggalley, and 
the whole estate is going to ruin as fast as it can. 
It never was worth much either, Nora must 
feel the difference when she is here.” 

“*T hope she does,” said the Squire, while a 
pleasant light shone in his eyes. 

**T mean, of course, in the boys’ vacation,” 
continued Miss Macnair, looking straight on be- 
fore her; ‘* but for my own part I don’t like her 
manner of being so thoroughly at home, even with 

em, 


“Ido. While so young, at any rate, she need 
not be hemmed round with ceremonious stiffness. 
I'm sure the boys think of Nora as they would of 
a pet sister.” 

**T don’t like it!” exclaimed Miss Macnair, 
with inexplicable rapidity. ‘* They are not broth- 
ers and sister, so why should they behave as 
such ?” 

‘Let the subject drop, Caroline,” remarked 
Mr. Sutton, with a tone of pain in his quiet voice. 
‘* Nora is your guest here—a motherless girl, 
who has not learned so much perhaps as other 
girls have learned—we seemed just then to have 
forgotten that. By-the-way, it is time they had 
landed and overtaken us.” 

‘**They stay too long on the river, J think,” 
observed Miss Macnair, turning stiffly to look be- 
hind her, ‘* I am always nervous t the Fall.” 

** Nervous about a danger a mile away !” was 
the laughing response. ‘* Why, even Ernest and 
Drury do not row below the boat-house, unless it 








may be a few yards, to moor their boat in the 
shadow as they fish. You must own, Caroline, 
that they know how to use their oars, and are 
both prudent, as well as obedient, lads.” 

“* But there is Nora.” 

**Nora again,” laughed the Squire. ‘‘ Her 
curiosity often enough leads her to the Fall on 
terra firma, | know; but not on the water, Car- 
oline. I believe she would be terrified at going 
within sight of it in the boat, even if not forbid- 
den.” 

‘*T would not like to trust her if any whim 
seized her.” 

At that moment a rushing sound reached them 
from behind, and presently, in the grass beside 
them, the three of whom they had been speaking 
darted past in a race, Nora Carleton first, hat- 
less, but with roses twined in her disheveled hair, 
her eyes radiant, and her cheeks pink. Then 
Ernest, gaining upon her, his slight, well-knit fig- 
ure bent a little, and a merry smile upon his face. 
Last, Drury, running steadily, with his brows 
drawn and his elbows ted firmly at his sides, 

** Well done, Nora!” cried the Squire as they 
passed. ‘‘Look to your laurels, Dru. They 
must leave off giving Nora a start,” he added, 
merrily, as they passed out of hearing; ‘‘she will 
beat them both.” 

As of course she did, waving her hat in tri- 
umph while she sat upon the low fence which 
stopped their race. 

** You run splendidly, Nora,” said Ernest, fan- 
ning himself with his straw hat as he lay upon 
the grass beside her. ‘‘ I must never boast again 
of my celebrity at Oxford.” 

** Are you celebrated at Oxford too, Drury ?” 
—- the girl, balancing herself deftly upon the 
rai 

** Not in that line,” putin his brother. ‘* Dru 
excels more in skillful than in muscular pursuits, 
He favors whist and billiards.” 

Nora, from her unsteady seat, chanced to be 
looking into Drury Sutton’s face, when his eyes 
met hers, 

‘* There are times,” he said, in his heavy tones 
—and as he spoke he drew his handkerchief light- 
ly across his face—‘‘when men need sports 
which do not heat or weary them—how intense 
the heat is here !—but Ernest talks rubbish. No 
young fellow of twenty could stand the chance 
of being beaten by the practiced players, whom, 
of course, one must meet every where—would 
meet, at least, if one went in for the thing at all.” 

‘*Then you lose the games as you lost this 
race?” asked Nora, her eyes clear and bright 
again as that strange shade left Drury’s face. 

**T am not a fool,” the young man muttered 
sullenly as he crossed the fence. But in a mo- 
ment his tone changed, and he turned and gave 
his hand to Nora with a smile. 

“‘I’m coming,” she cried, tying on her hat 
hastily, and preparing to spring from the fence. 
* Let's go and gather cherries now. You two 
shall climb and gather, and I'll catch and eat. 
That’s a nice arrangement, isn’t it ?” 

** An excellent one,” cried the Squire, joining 
them just as Nora alighted on the grass beside 
Drury, and Ernest followed at her summons; “‘a 
fair division of labor indeed.” 

** Did you see me wave my hat, Mr. Sutton ?” 
asked the girl, turning gladly at the sound of his 
voice, and linking her hand in his arm with a fa- 
miliarity which greatly quickened the regular 
breathing of Miss Macnair. ‘‘That was to show 
that I won the race.” 

** You had far too good a start, little lady. I 
wouldn’t have allowed it if I had been either of 
the lads.” 

** But you aren’t either of the lads, I’m glad 
to say. ow suppose we have a race, you and 
I, Mr. Sutton? we'll run to the cherry orchard, 
and start in a line, to further the ends of justice, 
Miss Macnair, will you start us, please—awfully 
fairly ?” 

** Awfully is not a word to employ as you em- 
ploy it, Nora,” began Miss Macnair; ‘‘ you, par- 
ticularly, in whom nothing and nobody inspires 
any awe at all.” 

**Oh, I always forget,” cried Nora, tossing 
back her disheveled hair. ‘‘ Papa uses it too, 
so perhaps it’s a manner and custom of the Irish. 
We often laugh at each other, yet we never re- 
member to cure ourselves.” 

“‘Tt should be cured,” rejoined the elder lady 
impressively. 

** All in good time,” put in the Squire when 
he saw the shy color rise in the girl’s cheeks. 
‘I’m ready, Nora. One, two, three! Away!” 

Words would fail in describing the rigid dis- 
pleasure of Miss Macnair’s visage as the two fig- 
ures fled from her, followed by her nephews, 
laughing heartily and cheéring, when the Squire, 
using his reserved strength when his antagonist 
had exhausted hers, covered the last few yards 
with marvelous rapidity, and turned with triumph 
to meet Nora as she came up panting and flushed, 
but laughing too. 

** Beaten, Nora! Unmistakably and ignomin- 
iously beaten.” 

“Tt is better to race with you,” said the girl, 
speaking to the yourig men as demurely as her 
failing breath would allow; ‘‘ you are far more 
easily conquered.” 

**Is it so?” asked the Squire, laughing still, 
but gazing with a steady, almost questioning, 
gaze into the young face. ‘I’m very glad.” 

** Now for the cherries,” cried Nora, noticing 
neither words nor glance. ‘‘ Who is going up 
the tree? I’m ready to catch.” 

** All right,” cried Ernest, swinging himself to 
the lowest branches. 

But in spite of his agility, Drury’s heavier 
limbs obtained the surer support; and when 
Nora, holding her skirt spread for the fruit, 
looked up laughingly to say she was ready, they 
were Drury’s eyes which met hers through the 
leaves. Down pattered the cherries into her 
dress, hitting sometimes her shoulders or her 
hand, and at others clinging to her hair, or touch- 





ing her merry upturned face; while the Squire 
stood a little apart watching her. 

It was just as Miss Macnair came toward the 
tree, and her eyes, still with the jealous hardness 
in them, took in the whole scene, that there was 
a crash over Nora’s head, and a shower of leaves 
upon the girlish figure. In one moment the 
Squire—his face white as death—had closed his 
arms about the slender form and drawn it away, 
while the heavy bough fell just where it had 
stood, Drury, saving himself with a spring, 
alighted, and in eager nervousness began to apol- 
ogize to Nora for having heedlessly trusted his 
weight above her. 

“*T forgot,” he said, his face flushing duskily, 
** that it was less safe for me than it would have 
been for Ernest.” 

**T was not frightened,” said Nora, her won- 
dering gaze upon the Squire’s face, though she 
was answering Drury with an effort at a smile. 
** Indeed, indeed, I was not frightened.” 

And yet even Miss Macnair could see that 
something had now startled the girl beyond words. 

** Never mind, Nora,” cried Ernest, beginning 
to gather the fruit which had all fallen to the 
grass. ‘“‘'The cherries are not hurt. Sit down 
now and enjoy them after your panic.” 

But though she took a few as he handed them 
to her, she not even raised them to her lips. 

“*T thought you were so fond of cherries?” 
remarked Drury, watching her curiously, 

Yes, I am,” she said ; but still they were left 
untasted, and still that look of surprise and be- 
wilderment lingered in her eyes. 

** Won't you have a few, Aunt Caroline ?” in- 
quired Ernest, his slight figure intercepting her 
stony glance. 

** No,” she answered, curtly ; and Ernest, like 
every other member of the little group, was 
~—_ of some new feeling having crept among 
them. 

“* Wasted spoil!” said the Squire, with a care- 
lessness which was evidently difficult to affect. 
“*Come, boys, let us rescue it; we shall enjoy it 
after dinner, and this is willful waste.” 

Perhaps fhe Squire was longer over the task 
than he need have been. At any rate, when he 
rose, he and his sister were alone beside the 
cherry-tree. 

“Ernest said he would fetch a basket,” re- 
marked Miss Macnair, in a grim tone, as the 
Squire looked round uncomfortably; “and Dru- 
ry, I suppose, has gone to seek Nora. She,” add- 
ed the lady, emphatically, *‘ has of course left.” 

** Yes,” assented the Squire, with a nervous- 
ness which was at any rate new to him, “I sup- 
pose so.” 

* “T have had a great shock, Wynter,” contin- 
ued his sister, apparently shrinking from the 
confidence which she volunteered. ‘*I hope I 
may have been mistaken in the conclusion your 
conduct forced upon me, I should deeply re- 
gret your having ever given Nora Carleton rea- 
son to believe that—” 

“The conclusion which has shocked you is a 
just conclusion, I dare say, Caroline,” returned 
Mr. Sutton, a smile breaking upon his handsome 
face. ‘* You see, I don’t pretend te misunder- 
stand you. I am going to ask Nora to be my 
wife.” 


For a long minute Miss Macnair stood to re- 
gard her companion in speechless wonder, and 
then only four words passed her tightened lips. 

** You must be mad |” 

The Squire’s smile faded. 

** Sometimes I think I am,” he said, with grav- « 
ity; ‘‘and sometimes I know not what dreams 
of happiness possess me, in spite of my gray 
hairs.” 

‘** A fool’s paradise,” was the muttered retort. 

“* Possibly,” said Wynter Sutton, very sadly ; 
**if so, it will soon have faded.” 

**'Then you mean to tell Nora of this ridicu- 
lous infatuation? If it were one of your own 
boys speaking so, Wvnter, I could believe it. 
There would be something a trifle more suitable 
in an attachment between Nora and one of them ; 
and indeed I think there is such an attachment.” 

If Miss Macnair fancied that last blow would 
change the Squire’s plans, she was speedily aware 
of her mistake. 

‘*Tf it be so,” was the quiet rejoinder, “‘ my 
lads will find their father do his best to help 
them on to happiness.” <Q 

Then he was gone, and his sister-in-law was 
left to wonder and to fret alone. 

** What absurdity!” she muttered, as she im- 
patiently started to leave the orchard. ‘ A girl 
who might be his daughter, and who has, I dare 
say, looked upon herself often in the light of his 
daughter-in-law It would be a little less intol- 
erable even if she were an English girl: they 
are older for their years and more sedate. Nora 
is in some matters a perfect baby, and I’m sick 
of Wynter’s rei:erated assertion that she is a true 
woman in spite of her random ways. Wait un- 
til he tries her—for there is no chance, however 
slight, of his being refuse:] the opportunity of try- 
ing her as his wife. ‘The idea ofa girl who has 
been used to the irregular poverty of Baggalley 
refusing the Master of High Sutton! She is 
vain enough to know the influence she would 
possess; and—the idea is altogether hateful.” 
A fact which would have been plainly evident to 
any one who could have seen the gesture of re- 
pugnance with which Miss Macnair dismissed 
the thought. 

As Mr. Sutton left the orchard he met his eld- 
est son, and answered cheerily his question as to 
where Nora was. 

**T don’t know, my lad; I should have fancied 
you would know best.” 

**No; she sent us off—said she was tired of 
us both.” And Ernest turned back toward the 
house, whistling softly as he strolled along the 

Tass. 

** Tired of them both!” whispered the Squite 
to himself. ‘‘ She was joking, of course.” 

The cherry orchard stood on the hill-side, and 
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“NORA, I LOVE YOU SO DEARLY.” 


at its foot the Squire came suddenly upon Nora, | 
leaning on the rails which separated it from the 
river. Her thoughts were so far away that she 
did not even hear the approaching footsteps ; 
and so, when Mr. Sutton paused beside her, she 
did.not turn. He stood for a few moments in 
silence, not unwillingly, with the vague feeling 
that this moment of uncertainty might be sweet- 
er than the moments to follow, when he should 
have learned the truth. 

But in a few moments she turned her grave 
eyes from their distant gaze and saw him. 

**Have Ernest and Drury gone in, Mr. Sut- 
ton ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with a smile. ‘‘ Was it 
not natural when you told them you were tired 
of them both ?” 

Then she smiled too, and turned to leave the 
orchard. 

**And you are tired of their father, Nora?” 
he asked, standing before her so that she must 
pause. 

**No,” she said, and turned and dropped her 
hands once more upon the rails, standing quietly 

yatient, as if he had bidden her stay. For that 
brief moment even Wynter Sutton’s sister-in-law 
would have been satisfied. 

** Nora,” said the Squire, gravely, ‘‘ I am come 
to tell yoh why my manner startled you when I 
thought you in danger half an hour ago.” 

He saw her under-lip quiver a little and her 
eyes droop in their gaze, but he could not guess 
with what an effort the girl tried to understand 
this vague new consciousness which possessed 
her. 

**T was not frightened,” she said again, as she 
had said to Drury; ‘‘I had no time to fancy 
there was danger.” 

** Nor had I,” said the Squire, earnestly ; ‘‘I 
had no fancy. It only came naturally to me to 
save you, Nora, because you are so precious to 
me; not only as my boys’ pet and the child of 
my old friend, but, most of all, as my own love.” 

A moment’s pause, while the young face paled 
as he had never seen it pale before; then he 
turned to her, with his hands outstretched ap- 
pealingly : 

“* Nora, I love you so dearly—in spite of the 
wide difference in our ages—that I am come to 
pray you to be my wife.” 

Very quietly she laid her hands in his. 

** Can it be?” she asked, in her soft, bewildered 
tone. ‘‘Can you care for me in—in that way ?” 

“* It was because I cared for you so very much 
in that way, love,” he said, ‘“‘ that I betrayed 
myself before them all, and to yourself just now. 
Tell me if you can ever care in that way for 
me ?” 


| often as ever you like. 


happy here, and—and now I know why. 


‘*T can not believe it,” she whispered, while he 
held her close beside him. 

‘It is very easy to believe, my child,” he an- 
swered, in his grave, kind tones. ‘‘ Almost in 
the very first hour you spent in my house I learn- 
ed to love you, Nora, _ 1 saw the true, brave, ten- 
der heart through all the merry, daring habits, 
How could I help loving you, my pretty,.bright, 
true-hearted child ?” 

** Please hush,” she said, gently, and in her 
quaint new gravity. ‘‘I am not what you think 
me. I must go back to my father, please, Mr. 
Sutton.” 

‘* Indeed you shall,” he whispered, with a ca- 
ress. which was as earnest as it was rare with 
him. ‘‘I shall take you myself, that I may win 
his consent to bring you back. After that, Nora, 
you shall make me take you to see him just as 
Only just say once that 
this shall be your home, and that you will teach 
yourself to love me in that way. For if you.feel 
you could not, darling, it would be kinder now to 
tell meso. A disappointment now would not be 
what it must be after I have learned to believe 
in the future, which now seems almost’ too happy 
to be possible.” 

“But why,” she asked, while no shadow from 
the coming years fell over her glad face, ‘‘ why 
impossible to you, in whose power it lies to make 
so many people happy?” 

**You, Nora?” 

‘* Yes,” she whispered, softly ; ‘‘I am always 

Miss Macnair had dressed, and was sitting in 
the drawing-room with a feeling of great injury 


| upon her, when Mr. Sutton and Nora came in 


together. One glance told her every thing, but 


| nothing in her manner betrayed this, as she 


waited grimly for what her brother-in-law might 
say. 

‘‘ Caroline, Nora has promised to be my wife.” 

Quietly as he spoke, Miss Macnair could see 
what strong emotion stirred him, and she was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that, since the 
time when, little more than a boy himself, he had 
come to woo her handsome, self-willed sister, she 
had never seen such a light of happiness within 
his frank, kind eyes. ‘The chilly words died 
upon her lips, and she even kissed the girl who 
came so shyly to her side. 

**T hope you will be happy, 
chanically. 

‘* Miss Macnair,” Nora whispered, in the ear- 
nest simplicity which belonged to her, ‘‘I would 
not for the world come to be Mr. Sutton’s wife, 


she said, me- 


| as ignorant and wild and inexperienced as I am 


now. I shall go home at once, and papa will 


| help me, and I will study a lot of things, and 


keep house myself, and go over the estate with 
papa. And,” she continued — unconscious of 
her listener’s scornful mental comparison of ‘‘ the 
estate” with High Sutton—‘‘I shall soon im- 
prove, because I shall be so anxious to do so.” 

**T hope so,”’ rejoined Miss Macnair. ‘* Now 
it is time to dress.” 

Obedient to the hint, Nora left the room. 
Then Miss Macnair turned to her brother-in- 
law, with her eyebrows elevated : 

‘*For your own sake, Wynter, I’m sorry you 
were not a poor man to-day.’ 

‘“* Why?” was the cheery question, though a 
shadow ‘fell unconsciously over the Squire’s face | 
as he comprehended her full meaning. 

** Because you would have been better able to | 
test your chance of future happiness. No one 
could dream that, under any circumstances, a 


girl of Nora’s age and temperament would re- | 


fuse such a position as you have offered her.” 

** Under any circumstances, eh?” repeated the 
Squire, laughing. ‘‘That isn’t an encouraging 
insinuation, Caroline.” 

‘* And marriages never turn out happily where 
there is so great an inequality in age.” 

**Only an aphorism, perhaps ; but I shall be 
late if 1 want to combat it.” 

Not that that was Mr. Sutton’s real reason for 
hastening away. Perhaps he knew this must 
be a trying hour for his late wife's sister, whose 
memory could recall se forcibly the disappoint- 
ments and chills of his early married life; but, 
beyond that, he wished to speak to Ernest and 
Drury. 

Half an hour later, as Nora walked down the 
long corridor from her own room, softly and 
slowly, infolded in her new happiness, Mr. Sut- 





ton met her, and drew her toward him at one of 
the low windows. 

** Nora, I have told the boys,” he said, with a 
great delight in his tones. ‘* You should have | 
heard Ernest's loud ‘ Hurrah !’” | 

‘* And Drury ?” she questioned. 

‘* Drury is a quieter lad,” said the Squire, with 
a perceptible change of tone; ‘‘he did not so 
noisily express his delight at the thought of hav- 
ing you here forever. Oh, my love, what a hap- 
py chihge it will be for us all!” 

She was looking from the window near which | 
they stood; but when he ceased speaking, her | 
eyes came slowly back and fixed themselves 
wistfully upon his face. } 

**T wonder,” she said, “if it will be so—a | 
happy change for us all ?” 

** My darling, can you doubt it ?” 

“I never did until that moment,” she softly 
answered ; ‘but then a sudden fear came over | 
me. 


{Drcemser 11, 

** And you are trembling still. What brought 
this wild and unnatural fear, my love ?” 

‘*Nothing could have brought it, for when it 

darted into my mind—making events dark that 

an instant before had seemed so beautiful to me 

—you were only speaking of Ernest and Drury.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LILIES. 


To her feet the roses creep, 
In her eyes the sunbeams sleep, 
As she silent stands to listen to the wooing of the 
stream ; 
Lie the lilies all at rest 
On the river’s placid breast, 
For no touch of pain or passion breaks their dream. 


The willows sigh and quiver 
At the kisses of the river, 
Then shake back their loosen’d tresses, and laugh 
softly in their bow’rs; 
And athwart the azure skies 
Lark and mavis, as they rise, 
Set to music all the poems of the flow’rs. 


Where the shadows softly glide 
On the margin of the tide 
Just one floating stem has drifted, and one flower 
blooms alone. 
I can see my darling lean 
From the soft and mossy green 
To reach forth and take this lily for her own. 


And her touch is a caress, 
As her lips its petals press; 
Then with laughter she enthrones it in its beauty 
on her breast. 
But, alas! for all its pride, 
It has slowly droop’d and died 
Ere the crimson light bas faded in the west. 
. . . . . . . 
Ob, my darling, when I stray’d 
To your dreamy shelter’d glade, 
And stood list’ning while the waters whisper’d low 
of love and rest, 
Was it cruel that I too 
Stretch’d an eager hand, and drew 
Just one lily, fair and slender, to my breast, 


Where the heaviness of care, 
And the tempest of despair, 
And the aching of those wounds I won in manhood’s 
bitter strife, 
Kill’d my lily where it lay, 
Flinging sunbeams on my way, 
Through that one sweet flying season of my life? 


It was but a summer’s bliss, 
Yet the winter’s snowy kiss 
Falls without a sound of sobbing on the low grave 
at my feet; 
For your whisper, “It is best,” 
Finds an echo in my breast, 


| And I know in brighter sunshine we shall meet. 





LILIES. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE FAN. 


TU\ROM the earliest times the fan has had a 

language of its own, and has played an im- 
portant part among all nations, in love, war, and 
diplomacy. ‘The Cumzan sibyl was wont to 
flutter it while propounding her oracles, the fan 
bearers of the Pharaohs bore it aloft as a stand- 
ard of war, and the priests of Isis made use of it 
in the temple to symbolize their mysteries. ‘The 
Greeks and Romans used fans at their feasts, 
and they were among the gifts made by the In- 
cas to their Spanish visitors. They came into 
France with Catherine de Medicis, who introduced 
there the folding fan, and they soon became one 


of the most costly articles of dress of the luxuri- | 


ous French court. In China and Japan they 
have always formed a part of daily life; indeed, 
the fan to a Japanese is like a hat to an English- 
man; he has it in his hand from morning until 
night ; at school it is his coveted prize; in the 


street he waves it m salutation to his friends; | 


and should he chance to fall under the displeas- 


ure of the Mikado, the present of a fan signifies | 
his doom, and the stretching of his hand to re- | 


| of mouth, by look, or by letter. 


| admirer that she likes him a little. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE 


ceive it is the signal to the executioner to strike 
the fatal blow. Spain, however, is the land 
where the fan holds the mightiest sway, for here 
it is wielded by the ladies, who have reduced its 
use to a fine art, and who know how to carry on 
a conversation with it, and to signal their feelings 
to those initiated in its language. Just as the 


| raising, depression, or closing of a railway signal 


denotes ‘‘ caution,” ‘‘ danger,” ‘‘ line clear,” and 
other useful intelligence, so does a fan in the 
hands of a practiced lady safely convey to its 
destination her train of thought. ‘The timid 
maid who can not be persuaded to te// her love, 
might be induced to telegraph it through the 
agency of her fan. Armed with such a weapon, 
she is no longer left with the embarrassing al- 
ternative of ventilating her sentiments by word 
She has only to 
open two or three ribs of her fan to assure her 
More ribs 
exposed discloses warmer sentiments. In short, 
in opening her fan she opens also her heart, and 
similarly in closing or reversing it, opposite feel- 
ings are expressed. Woman, we are told, was 


formed from the rib of a sleeping man, and in | 


FAN. 


the same manner may not love be created by a | 


rib or two of a woman's fan ? 


may be sure that the lady is telegraphing some- | 


thing very sweet indeed, for she has already 
reached her penultimate rib, and one can read in 
the language of her eye that it is more than like- 
ly she will disclose all. Disraeli has well ex- 
pressed this 
Spanish lac 


shame the tactics of a troop of horse. Now she 


| 
| 


se in Contarini Fleming. ‘*A | 
*he says, ‘‘with her fan might | 


unfurls it with the slow pomp and conscious ele- | 


gance of the bird of Juno, now she flutters it 
with all the languor of the listless beauty, now 
with all the liveliness of a vivacious one. Now, 
in the midst of a very tornado, she closes it with 
a whir that makes you start. Pop! in the midst 
of your confusion Dolores taps you on the el- 
bow; you turn round to listen, and Catalina 
pokes you in your side! Magical instrument! 
In this land it speaks a particular language, and 


| tails of the alters 


| of a violet hue to 


gallantry requires no other mode to express its | 
most subtle conceits or its most unreasonable | 


demands than this delicate machine. Yet we 
should remember that here, as in the N 


not confined to the delightful sex. 


rth, it is | 
The cavalier | 


also has his fan; and that the habit may not be 


In our sketch we | considered an indication of effeminacy, learn that 


in this scorching clime the soldier will not mount 


| guard without this solace. 


INFLUENCE OF AMMONIA ON 
THE COLORS OF FLOWERS. 
TWNHE Journal of the Central Horticultural So- 

ciety of France gives some interesting de- 
: ions which the natural colors 
of flowers are subjected to under the influence 
of ammonia. If we expose flowers originally 
the fumes disengaged by a 
cigar, we see these flowers take a green tint 
more pronounced than was their proper color. 
This change is due to the ammonia in the to- 
bacco smoke. Starting with this idea, the Italian 
Professor Gabben has made a series of experi- 
ments having in view the changes that ammonia 
brings about in the colors of different flowers. 
He simply made use of a plate containing a cer- 
tain quantity of a solution of ammonia known 
commonly as volatile alkali. He shows that, 
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under the influence of ammonia, blue, violet, and 
purple flowers become a beautiful green, red and 
carmine grow black, and white flowers turn yel- 
low. The changes ‘of color which are most sin- 
gular are those shown by the flowers which have 
many different tints, out or which the red lines 
become green, the white yellow, etc. A remark- 
able example of this is seen in the fuchsias hav- 
ing white and red flowers, and which by the 
action of ammoniacal vapors become yellow, 
blue, and green. When the flowers have been 
subjected to the changes that color them, they 
will, if plunged in pure water,.retain their new 
colors for many hours, after which they return 
to their primitive shade. Another interesting 
observation, due to Gabben, is that thc flowers 
of the aster, which are naturally inodorous, ac- 
quire an agreeable aromatic perfume under the 
influence of ammonia. The flowers of these 
same asters, whose natural color is violet, be- 
come red when washed with diluted nitric acid. 














Tae Yourn’s Companton, of Boston, is a thorough! 
wide-awake ReRe per, having among its contributors suc 
vena as J.T. Trowneiwer, Epwarp Eeaxrston, Rev. 

M. Baxes, Dr. L L. Hayes, Grorar M. Tow LE, 
aa.| M. Avoorr, Reszoca Harpine Davis, Harnier 
Prescott Sporrorp, Lovisz Cuanp.er Mouttox. No 
writers more attractive in the country, and no publi- 
cation for*young people more enterprising and use 
ful.—[Com.] 





Suppen changes in the weather are productive 
of Throat Diseases, Coughs, and Colds. ‘There 
is no more effectual relief to be found, than in the 
use of “ Brown's Bronchial 7; voches.—{ Com. ] 





Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weal Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility “and weakness promptly oanet 
w WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 1. 7 
ND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared A. by 
WINCH esree & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New | York. Bold by all Druggists. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, | 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


roti bog awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Woes air, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Tllustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. “Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
For Moth _—" 


ping 
and TAN, ney 
for Perry's Mot and Drageiet 


Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 


Blackheads or Fleshwo: use 
Perry’s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple edy—the Great 
Skin Medicine, or consult 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 
Box 5246. 49 Bond St., N. Y. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 

H, W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 


Ostrich Feathers. 
At MAX WIENER’S, 


Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Bighieenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
ANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
urchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES. 08 RICH TI ow 
PLUMES, & O8TRICH TRIMM 
At lower prices than at any other pons A 
in the the city. 
Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Cirled at.short 
notice. 


























SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, recommended by phy- 

~~ = — gy 4 sizes, 1 
. Samples 75 cta. 
+ ona DIAPER 


ka, see they 
tion this paper. Discount to Agents. 








MARIE TILLMANN Co, 


i= rters of Fine byw 3 
= TSADAME A. MICHEL, 
near 26th St. 


cherché 4 or Vinor, Rg and P. 
Goods by last Steamer. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade su coating BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufactnrers, 273 Sixth N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


ARIGET. 








C.G. Gunther's Sans 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Lidles: Fa 


Also, to their Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, | 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C, G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 
Acme Club Skate. 














_——— 
i Cie 
ll Hi, 


The only reliable Self. ing Skate ever invented. 
Can be instantly and attached to any boot. Re- 
— no — Straps, or Key. #2 Send stamp 

or Catalogue o} a, Novelties, and Sportin ne Goods. 

= & SIM 


P. 0. Box 4968, 2 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform 
Tr PY Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Parente April 6th, 1875.) 


A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 


wear corsets. 

Suitable alike for children, miss- 

es, young and elderly ladies. 

Says r Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sént by mail on receipt of 

price: Ladies, $2 50; Misses, $1 75; Children, $150. In 
rating size give waist measure outside of dress. 
rienced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


1876. Postpaid. $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for _ st Readers. 
Sorrrsty Iuivsrezarep. 2 Se 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


HOT AIR TOYS. JOLLY FUN! 
25 cents to $1 spent in these toys makes 
more fun than ten times the amount any 
other way. Will run over any stove, lamp, 
or gus jet. Sent b: by mail on receipt of price. 
Send 25c.or 50c. Will give you your money’s 
worth. W.C. Goopwin,Sole Manufacturer, 
New Haven, Conn. Send Stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catal “e Selene. Grinders, 
Dancers, &c. ; sepesiing Cannon 
& =< r games Garth the Chronometer Sav- 
k. It keeps a record of every.cent. 


ORIENTAL GLOVE POWDER, 


This is an entirely new article, just out, for 
kid gloves draw on easily. It is hi “4 rfum 
makes the hands soft and white. No lady sho ab be 
without it, for by ite use a lady may wear a smaller 
sized glove with perfect ease. It is put up in a hand- 
some box and sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents, 
JOHN PARSONS, 309 Broadway, N. ¥. 























The Best Holiday Presents 


Consisting ot Bed 
ond Ohare of al 


St,, near Sixth Avenue, and 364 Bowery, Corner 


HAIR! 


that a lady 
or gentleman 
can present are 


Hair Jewelry 


Breastpins, Bracelets, Necklaces, Gentlemen’s Watch-Chains, aie, pare ene, 
One of the largest and finest assortments ever exhibited in this 
orders taken ate Kinds rom deceased friends-made up on the ‘ 


_s a, at L. SHA W?S, 5d Wes West ‘es 


HATIR! 


“ worker At 1, SELAW’S, sae an, 


gt tee meen now the raging style for all 


ledieainstant! look beautiful, trom So 00 upward. 


F. Coudray’s **Aurora,®? or Golden Flu = harm) to bleach any shade ade cluding 
gray) to at a golden ance, 8-07, botth le, £ #9; = porte $2.5, &e. "Sabdeotions ton le to deal “abe 
y's reme anc or Eugene’s ‘ ret of Beauty,” for the com lexign, unsurpassed, 
at $2 00 per box. Also, the he web knowt Pocielen ** Dermatine,” pA remove ir 


eruption, to make the face look yom Foy and beautiful. 


les, freckles, or any 


me Toupees, &c., positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


LIS 


ST. 
Finest Quality aja Pape re Solid, not Dyed. 


Hair Switches, Curls, Puffs, F 
RICE 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. +o00. $5 00 
22 , 4 Ounce weight...........ceceeees 6 00 


Compbings made up by the newly-invented method. 
it 50c. per ounce and upward. Goods sent to all the 
with privilege of examination, 


26 inches, 4 ounce weight........ pases -+-$ 8 00 

$2 inches, 4 ounce weight.................. 

, roots all one way, equal nae cut from the head, 
States, when prepai paid, all charges, or C.O.D., 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Ni Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 830 W. 25th Street, pronounces Gres’ 
Lrvment Ioprpz or Ammonta the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Seld by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Antomatic crystal Fountaid, 












ol- 


ble base. 
An orna- 
ment for 
the Parlor, 
DiS BE- 

4 


brary,Con- 
servatory, 


PRs for a descriptive Circular, JAMES W. 
TUFTS, 33 to 39 Bowker St., Boston. 





Mme. L. THURN 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s). 
INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’ 8 Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French ane 
Original Designing. —— for Turkish Toweling. 


Jat n= Do Your ur Own | Printing 









+g have great fi 
ys met ng Le 


Pre ote on 


Treated, 
Baber staaierctte 
Conn. Send two to ed pe 


Correspondence from Physicians solicited, 
Will and 


LADIES pages of the 


and espe 5 ee pablished New England News Co. ; 
Boston and News Co., New York, wholesale 
Agenta. cs oe he all Bookeellers, News Agents, 
Trimming and Fancy Goods Dealer, or mailed on 
pF xt of 50 cents, 4 the publisher, J. HENRY 
sx¥N MONDS, 6! 63" Devonshire St., Boston. 


D ECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
» giving full instructions in 
beauti ful art, sent 
100 ase’td pictures, Pr) cta They are Heads, Lan: 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn cares Gombe 
They can be easily tra Tred to any article so as to tinfta 
Thost beautiful cep Also, 6 beautiful GEM ‘CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. i * 50 cts. Agents wanted, ' 
Address 4. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


, etc., to t 








rofitable instruction in the 
8 Book of Knitting 


this new 
— for 10 cts, 
—— 








ARTFORD TRAILING FERN, for 
Christmas Decoration, at pe rate ae ee 
pieces. Pressed Autumn leaves ferns, $1 
perperkage. Address A. A. WILee! TAS, 
P.O, Box 57, ford, Coun. 











VENING ENTERTAIN MENTS,—Con- 

taining a Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, Jarley’s 

Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amuse- 

ments, Optical Delusions, &c., &c. The above will be 

sent by mail, on receipt of two three-cent stamps, by 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY Publishers, 
Bel GR 1 Chambers ers Street, New York. 


THE “USEFUL NABOB” 


Makes the “ HEAD OF THE FAMILY” — iat Send 
8-cent stamp for Circular. A s Wanted. Address 
“CHRIS MAS & ALLTIM P, O. Box 564, N. Y. 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating g Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, 
logue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 











cents per = Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
LAprE’ Materials for Fanc 
c. Send two stamps 





2M For Hanging Pictures or Deane. at 25 
) Materials for | Work. To make 

for 64-) 

‘Transfer ny enero J. SAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Warner’s Sanitary Corset, 
With Skirt-Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads. 





i! rie 
Patented September 28th, 1875. 


Secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form. 


we Jide particularly call attention to the following 
Ist. It affords a convenient and efficient support for 


the underclothing. This is bee J important, for the 
weight of the clot thing crowding down upon the bowels 
is one of the most frequent causes of the weakness so 
prevalent among women. 

_ The Self- 


corset usua y worn. 
Price in London Cord, $2 00, Satteen, $1 75, Misses’ 
—— $1_ 25, Children’s Corset-waist with stocking 
upporter, $150. Great Brean poy to ents. 


Semple sent to Anne Ay mail for 25c. less than retell 
price. Address W. BROS., 763 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 


“HARD TIMES” LIST, 


How to Save Money. 


A PAPER AND A MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE 
MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE. 

Until Jan. 1, 1876, we will send THE TRIBUNE 
(WEEKLY $2, SEMI-WEEKLY $8) one year with 
either of the popular Magazines, at the following 
greatly reduced rates—far the cheapest ever offered by 
any paper : 





With Semi- 
R ow With Weekly Weekly 
Tribune. Tribune. 


Harper's eneeeins. Hi 00 $4 75 5 
Harper's Weekly.... 4 00 415 5 75 

|r ee "s Bazar...... 400 475 6 75 
Scribner’s Monthly.. 4 00 475 5 75 
Atlantic Monthly... 4 00 475 5 75 
St. Nicholas......... 7 00 400 5 00 
Scientific American. 3 00 420 5 20 
Christian Union..... 8 25 410 510 


THE TRIBUNE can not furnish specimen copies of 
these periodicals. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Onn 'AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexvy, and Harpgr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussontsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

Teams ror Anvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside ‘Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper’ 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





T\ICK’s TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores, Ask for Circular. 





Prettiest Household Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! 





Address, 


Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
at asin, ame Peta, 


l0e, Specimen eopy. None Free. Get up a Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Paper for the ¥: Folks in the U. 8. Full of pitas, 
coloring serie, poaien, fan, ances tora, bl hele fo ccheet studies, 
od hints fer exit enpryrennent. Get ep 0 Chub. Gree the Fes Fun. ye and girl 
dren want it. Paren best presen: Trek 

Price 20c. three months on trial, UcTading pretty Sopa 3 “ Mischief, 

“ = “« «© & & qwithont _sneraving, “Bird, 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Ready for C Christmas 


‘ OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 
TOYS AND -HOLIDAY GOODS 


Will be ready for sale on Monday, November 29th. Par- 
ties ers nmege, for Fairs, Sun ay-Schools, Charitable 
Institutions, Le aga | Stores, &c., will do ‘well to ex- 
amine our stock an — as soon as possible. Im- 
ae all our Goods direct from the largest European 

fanufacturers,we are able to undersell the down town 
wholesalers. 


Parties residing out of New York City will find il- 
lustrations and prices of all articles suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


in this Winter Number of our “ Fashion Quarterly,” 
which we will mail free, on receipt of 3-cent pos- 
tage stamp. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTION!! 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVE., 
Between Ninereentu anv Twentiets Srezets, N. ¥. 











Special Reductions in every Department. Extraor- 
dinary Inducements. Large and Complete Stock to 
select from. Unprecedented Bargains in Suits, Cloaks, 
Shawls, Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery, Notions, Linens, 
and Housekeeping Goods. 

Having Purchased Largely this week for Cash, we are 
Fully Prepared to Offer an unusually Large Stock at 
Low Prices. A Call of Inspection will “7 repay. 
Reductions fully 3344 per cent. from last week’s prices. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
600 Rich Poplin Suite, $5 95, $6 95, $7 50; Not the 


Cost of Material. 
875 Magnificently Trimmed Suits in the New Cloth 
Effects; Browns, Navy Blue, Plum, at §8 50, $10 50, 


$12 50; "Worth $5 to $8 each more. 


DRESS GOODS! SILKS! SILKS! 

The Largest Stock of Dress Goods at Low Prices 
ever Offered in this City. 

60 Pieces Black Lustrene Silk, at 45c., 55c., 65c. 

50 Pieces Black Silks, Sublime Quality,’ Tic., ete. 
98c.; 88 per cent. Below last week's p: 

150 Pieces Rich Black Lyons Silk Eley ak Lustre ; 
Heavy Corded and Satin Face, at $i 80, $1 50, $1 75; 
worth fully 50c, to T5c. per yard more. 

100 Pieces Rich Colored Silk, at $1 ‘25, $150. Mag- 
ay Qualities from auction. 

1 Case Alpaca Poplin, 25c. ; formerly 85c. 

1 Case Mohair Alpaca, Bic. ; formerly 50c. 

1 Case Manchester Po; yin, in the New Rich Cloth 
Shades, Very Desirable ; nly 25e. 

2 Cases Camel’s- Hair Cloth, 20c. ,25c.; formerly 40c.,50¢. 


BLACK a 

50 Pieces Cashmere, 40c, , 50c. 

55 Pieces nn “a Sublime Qnality, from Auction, 
Only 78c. 

1 Case Lanta . Merino, 88c., formerly $1 25. Extra- 
ordinary Reduction. 

BLANKETS FROM AUCTION, 
$8 50, $4 50, $5 50; about the cost of manufacture, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

Lace Curtains, Table Linens, 37c. ; worth 55c. Tow- 
els, $1 20 per dozen ; oa $2 25. Napkins, 75c. per 
dozen ; formerly $1 50 

LADIES’ ‘UNDERWEA R. 

500 dozen Chemises, Drawers, Night-Gowns, &c., 
slightly soiled, at 59 per cent. Reduction. 

000 dozen Corsets—* Rodgers & Orr Bros.” Own— 
at $1; worth $1 75. 

GENT’S UNDERWEAR 
of all kinds ; Specially Cheap. 
FLANNELS FROM AUCTION, 

Canton Flannel, 8c., 10c., 12c. White Wove Flannel, 
20c., 25c., 30c. Red Twill Medicated Flannel, for Rheu- 
matism ; Only 37c. ; formerly 623¢c. 


RODGERS 3 & ORR BRO.’S 3, 183, 185, 187 8th Ave., N.Y. 


RICHARD MEARES 


Begs to Direct the Attention of 
Country Residents 
to his 
Large and Elegant Stock of 


READY-MADE COSTUMES, OVER-SKIRTS, 
AND BASQUES. 


FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
WEDDING OUTFITS, INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
AND READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
Now offering at very Low Prices, 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS. 


500 Pieces of Extra nice Gros Grain Silks in all the 
New Shades, $1 25, worth $1 60. Splendid Black Silks, 
$1 25, $1 38, $1 50, $1 15. Goods forwarded to any part 
of the C ountry. RICHARD MEARES, 

Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York, 


“THE BENEFACTOR’ 


Is the best 8-page paper in the world. Tells how to 
ain and retain health and wealth. Samples ae Ad- 
dress “THE BENEFACTOR,” Ni = New ark, N. J. 











Iss ANNIE GALLAGHER, French 
ag is Maker, formerly forewoman with 
Mad. PONCHON, would respectfully inform her 
rr; friends that she is now located at 271 SIXTH 
AV /ENUE, Between 17th and 18th Sts, 


A DIE 8! ! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops, For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH r STAMPING 1 PATTERNS. — 1 F. . Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are ndw ready: 











Vol. IV. 

LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ No. 11 

INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night ote ae 4 and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S W WATTEA ER.. ‘ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAR (for g m 

B00 16 years OIA)...» csdvccccsocacescoceseee “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S wee DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP...........00.eeeeee * 46 

= v. 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER Edettins ddbenens » @ 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, hy ape ot Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........-2-+..--+2+++ = ¢ 

LADY'S POSTILION-BA UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR — SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)........--e+eeeeeeeeee ~~ 

GENTLEMAN'S LI LINGERIE (French Yoke 
fay Ben Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- a 
n WED) . oon ncccccccccccccccccescoccsecse ay 

HIG ND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years vuld) * 39 

Vol. VL 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over - 
— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “* 13 

LAD ES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
OI Se ere “ 30 

— Syme CLOAK, with Cape and 

MEME GEES Seeks eateries Gesecccee recesses “ 50 

TIGHT. FITTING pn an ASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............--- * 60 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack pot ‘oat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VIL. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ ~ 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)............-...-++ “ 2 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) “* 25 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... ““ 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. * @ 

ENGLISH my E, with Long pen Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “6 

DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Sreraiiet, and Walking Skirt..... « 50 

WORTH aay AND FULL-TRAINED 

TRIMMED KiRT- ce s6dg twa teadooksaps oe * a 
Vol. VIII. 

DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. = 3 

LONG @ FUR-LINED D CLOAK, with Long Wali. | 

FURLINE! ED Me ace with Three-quarter ‘ 

Tr OE. 0ns pene ctckeahe es bd<tccegeece 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
— Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Loa Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 oe 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, oay Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SAC ‘ia with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.................... “7 
— with Shived Tabiier and Walking : 

hin.0'006e One CUUERSEbRGROphecascnscocebece ae 

SHIRRED BA QUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...........--0e-seessseees “2 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... “@ 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and. Walking Skirt....... “« 3 

MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-S 

with Walking Skirt. .............seseeseeeee “3 

FREN CH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lon Ya Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt...........+.s-seeeseee- * 26 

LOOSE B AS Ua, wi with Cardinal Cape, Square 

seaet and Walking Skirt..............+++. * 33 

LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Woalltimg Giirt. . ....00.cccccecsac+scccccsece -' oS 

DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking me 

CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking ieee Sepa aS: “@ 

JOCKEY BASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ @ 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 

LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................:.-.- © 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt.................-. * 46 

ARMO t BASQU E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, an and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 

MAnGU EIT PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- a4 

be oOo Sas coeeeccescceedecesecccoorse * 48 

PRID CESS etic kudos chashecnes esaeke 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the — of Fashion. Retailers ~~ 
ey ae any wieslomate tion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Manufactured only by E.Ivrxe,2908 N.5thSt.,Phila. 


NV OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of — 
in Great Britain under Messrs, Moody and Sanke: 
1878-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs 
C.arK,D.D, A complete and very stirring “description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view 0’ 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvusuisurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


2” Hazrer & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to anv part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 
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TERN BROTHERS 
Sixth Ave. & ; Twenty-Third St., : 


real Redaction In Prices 


Throughout our entire establishment. 














In order to make room for our importations of 
‘PARIS, BERLIN, & VIENNA 


Holiday Goods, 


We have marked ie our entire stock fully 20 per 
cent. below former prices. 


The most complete lines of . 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Trimming and oeae ‘Vetvets, 
Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, 
Hamburg elsetsderion 

Including the following special bargains: 
T-INCH ALL SILK GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS 
at 50 cents a yard. 
7-INCH ALL SILK SERGE SASH RIBBONS, in 
Marine, Myrtles, and med. Blues, at 35 cts. a yard. 
T-INCH PLAID SASH RIBBONS, all Silk, in New 
Designs and Colors, at 50 cents a yard. 


WITH 1000 PIECES 
REAL ie LACES 
L YAK LACES 


REA 
at enheand-oe LOW PRICES. 








Samples, prices, and all i information upon applica- 
tion. rd ress letters 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own pee, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, an 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

‘ddress AMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 Ese st 14th St, up! stairs. 


Our Next-Door Neighbor 


Our Next-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketches of 
Mexico. By the Rev.Gitpert Haven, D.D. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Nearly every page is graced with an illustration; 
but these are scarcely needed, so well are the pen 
pictures of the author executed. * * * Altogether it is 
a first-class book for travelers as a guide, or for those 
who enjoy travel letters in the quiet of their own 
home. * * * The book is full of information. * * * We 
commend this book, as some very choice reading, to 
all.—Methodist Recorder. 

This is certainly no dull book. * * * We commend 
the work to the notice of all who wish to know some- 
thing about “Our Next-Door Neighbor.”—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

Bishop Haven has a charming way of telling these 
things—a clear, concise, finished style—and his pages 
are enriched with references to the myriad authors 
with whom he is familiar. * * * He has doubled all 
our other obligations to him as an indomitable, tire- 
less toiler for the Church by furnishing us this most 
sens and valuable of books.—Northern Advo- 
cate. 





Publishea by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





¢2” Harper & Brornenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


The Latest Novelty xin 


is a soft Silk Sash or Boa, witi! a natty ad- 
justable knot of netted twist matching 
fringed ends. Inquire of Dry Goods Dealers, to whom 
assorted sample dozens will be sent on orders. Man- 
ufactured and Registered by STANTON BROS., 

577 Broadway, New Y ork. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 

TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE in Pencil 

and Water Colors, and Drawing and Painting in 
Colored yo nage é ractical instructor, illubtrated, 
only 50 et ooksellers or b 
JESSE HANEY yoy CO., 119 Nassau Street, } 


for Ladies’ 











mail. 
ew York. 


“ w 19!—Singer’s Safety Guard 

Don’ t Foi get it! Sowerth all tas Seger 
Alarms ever invented. —— wanted every where. 

ee lated sample, pre} on receipt of 25c. Address 
1 Sl INGER, 438 Wekene’ Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7ELL'S -ENCYCLOPEDIA—N EW AND REVISED 
EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
18 splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference in the 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c. 
__ Add ress AKER, DAVIS, & CO., Philadelp via, 


prema: ENT & PROFITABLE EM- 

ENT can be secured by one Lady in 

town in the United Statgs. Address J. HENRY 
ONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 

.EAUTIFUL Brown or Braoxk, no previous 

wash. BOSWELL & WARNER’S “Covomsrie | For 

Tur Hare.” All druggists. - Depot No. 9 Dey St.,N -Y. 


UPLEX ‘VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical a6 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 














SY 








g 19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





who is unquestionably the ablest | 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
AUTUMN BOOKLIST. 


I. 

LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. 
Todd: The Story of his Life, teld mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Tovp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8y0, Cloth, $2 75. 

Il. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E.*Brappon. Illustrated. 8vyo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Til. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 
Illustrated with u a of 350 Wood Engravings 


Jobn 


and two Colored Maps, 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half } aevecee, $8 
MISS JOHNSON’'S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 


Catskill Fairies. By Vinersia W. Jounson, Author 
of ‘‘ Joseph the Jew,” “* A Sack of Gold,” “The Cal- 
derwood Secret, “&c. Illustrated by Arrep Frep- 
eR10Kks. Square Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $300. A 
Superb Gift-Book. ¥ 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. vi 


TALMAGE’S EVERY-DAY RELIGION. Eve 
Day Religion: Sermons delivered in Brooklyn Ta 
ernacle, by T. Ds W \TT Tavmage, Author 0} “First 
Series of Sermons,” “‘Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Orft,” “Sports that Kill,” &c. Re- 
vised from phonographic reports. 12mo, Choth, $2 00. 

VIL 

HUGH MELTON. A Novel. By Karuaruve Kuve. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vil. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 


The 


Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 


Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun Wacuxr Virant 
Maoseru, os of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. . 

HEALEY. A Romance. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

x. 

GOLDSMITH'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wut.t1aMm J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Il- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uniform with 
Rolfe’s Edition of .Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIII., and Julius Caesar.) 

THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. A Novel. 
Vireunta W. Jounson, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XII. 

PLATO'S DIALOGUES. TRANSLATED. Select 
Dialogues of Plato. A New and Literal Version, 
chie fly from the Text of Stallbaum. Containing The 
Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phedrus, Thetetus, Euthyphron, “ysis, B 
Henry Cary, M.A,, Worcester College, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ST. SIMON'S NIECE. A Novel. By Frawx Lee 
Benupior. 8yo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
XIV. 
coaner S$ THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
ORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
ye Essay in Opposition to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philoso hy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “C ristianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XV. 
By Mrs. Newman. 
XVI 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A Novel. By An- 


THony Trouiorg. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 50; 
Cloth, $2 00. 


By 


JEAN. A Novel. 


Svo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 18950, to May, 1875. Svo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

XVIII. 

EGLANTINE. A Novel. By Extza Tazon. 8yvo, 

Paper, 50 cents. xix 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samuet Apams Draxs, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “* Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
xx. 
PLAYING THE MISCHIEF. A Novel. ByJ.W. Dz 
Forsst. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
XXI. 
MISS ANGEL. A Novel. By Miss Taackrzay. II- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


I. 

MOODY & SANKEY.— THE WORK OF GOD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: under Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, 1873 to 1875. With Biographical Sketches. By 
Rur us W.Crarx, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ea Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





ea Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SquaRE, a. ¥. 


a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 







A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 
SinGer, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Miie@lM Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Bos Boston. 


yA , WERK to Agents,Old ond Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxrry & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 
D ¢ er day at home. Samples worth $3 
$5 to $20 Pree. Sriygon & Co., Portland, Maine. 


rday. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
$10 e $255 Lurrogzv's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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FACETIZ. 


Cusrom-novse Officials are in love with the pull-back 
dresses. They say ladies returning from Europe can 
not conceal one-half the quantity of smuggled goods 
under such contracted suits as they could under their 
old ve skirts. the pull-back dresses are also 
a pull k to emuggiing. But the dromedary, as the 
hump of dress at the back is called, still causes much 


concern. ° 


NOT SO MAD. 

When the Ear! of Bradford was brought before Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough to be examined upon —_ 
cation of the statate of lunacy against him, the chan- 
cellor asked him: ‘“‘ How many legs has a sheep ?” 

“Does your lordship mean,” answered Lord Brad- 
ford, “a ve or a dead sheep ?” 

- & it not the same thing ?” said the chancellor. 
“No, my lord,” said Lord Bradford ; “ there is much 
difference—a living sheep may have four legs, a dead 
sheep has only two. There are but two legs of mut- 
ton; the two fore-legs are shoulders.” 


te ° 

Speaking of the sentiment, ‘‘ She who rocks the cra- 
die rales the world,” a Southern contemporary says 
“In this section she is generally a colored girl; an 
we don’t believe a word of it.” 


—_—_—@—__— 
LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 

Harry sat at his father’s side at a friend’s table. 
Somebody passed him the bread. Harry touched a 
piece that-was dry. So he dropped it, and took another 
piece. “My son,” said the father, reprovingly, “‘ never 
touch a piece of bread or cake that you don’t mean to 
take.” 


Harry ate his bread, and remembered. After a while 
the cake was passed round, and when it came to Har- 
ry, the little fingers made a quick movement and 
hauled off three large slices. 

“* Why, Harry!” cried his father. 

“ Well, papa,” said the boy, bravely, “‘ you told me to 
take all the pieces I touched, and I touched all these.” 

“No, no, my son ; I said, Touch only what you mean 

” 


to 
* And that’s just what I did, papa. I meant to take 
every one, and I tried for that o*her big slice with the 
pile of sugar on it, but I didn’t quite get it.” 
His next lesson in etiquette was given at home. 
Rd S? Ss ET 


An ingenious writer, who has evidently been a good 
deal bored by public dinners, proposes an applauding 
machine. He says: “‘ Who is there that has not wit- 
nessed the grim satisfaction with which a next-door 
neighbor at a dinner table, or a vis-d-vis, has resumed 
his seat after arene ooed upon to thump the table, 
stamp his feet, —_ is hands, or shout over something 
or some one he knows ex- 
ceedingly little about, and 
cares less? What a relief it 
would be to such unfortunate 
persons, when they are called 
upon to perform manual la- 
bor of this kind, if an a 
plauding machine could 
used instead—one, ear that 
could give a few set phrases, 
euch as‘ Hip! hip! burrah ! 
‘Three cheers for So and 
So,’ and imitate the custom- 
ary clapping and rapping! 
at a number of people 
would, by the aid of such a 
jiece of mechanism, be able 
© avoid aching arms and 
hands, flushed faces, and hy- 
pocrisy!” That is all very 
well, but ‘as dissent might 
have sometimes to be ex- 
» we should have to 
use another machine, and I 
am afraid that if they were 
both used together by enthu- 
siastic — there might 
be a collision, if not between 
the machines, between those 
who used th 
———_-——_—-- 

Tur Gour.—*“ As to being” 
conflicted with the 
said Mrs. Partington, “high 
living don’t bring it on. It is 
incoherent in some families, 
and is handed down from 
father to son. Mr. Hammer, 

r soul, who has been so 
ong ill with it, disinherits it 
from his wife's grandmother.” 
a Re 
_ A Chinese philosopher, re- 
fetcing the expressive and, ’ 
f a truthful appellation, the / 
valuable name of “ Tin,” says, 


“ There was a place set apart hh 
in heaven for good wives who lhe 
could judge a wicked thin; ae 


as harshly when a man did 

as when a woman did it; but 

it has never been occupied, I 
lieve,” 
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OPERATOR (fo party he has been mauling for half an hour). ‘‘ Don’t move. 


UNDOUBTEDLY. 





Something's got to come this time.” 












Younc Horerut (who has a seat at table for the ferst time). “Oh, dis is bully !” 





“THEY LAUGH BEST,” ETC. + 


“ Ah, my friend, you us@l to laugh at my os ‘so thin! If you had only kept posted, 


you wquld have known Thanksgiving was at han 


+ 





The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, of Edin- 
burgh, though a very clever man, 
has met with his match. When ex- 
amining a student as to the classes 
he had attended, he said, “‘ Aud you 
attended the class for mathemat- 
ioe 9” 


“ How many sides has a circle ?” 

“Two,” said the student. 

** What are they ?” 

What a laugh in the class the 
student’s answer produced when he 


' said, “* An inside and an outside !” 


But this was monsing oct pared 
with what followed. The doctor 


“Well, you would hear lectures 
on various subjects. Did you ever 
hear one on cause and effect ?” 

o“ ” 


“Give me an instance.” 

“ A man wheeling a barrow.” 

The doctor then sat down, and 
proposed no more questions. 


—_———— 


In North Siam when they go to 
law they have “a curious custom.” 
Both parties to the suit are put un- 
der water, and whoever remains 
there longest wins the case. With 
us the custom is different. Both 
parties being in hot water, are kept 
there without reference to the right 
on either side. 

—_—_—@——_—_ 
NOT SO VERY WRONG. 
Mistress. “ Yes, it is above the 
<a> By-the-way [to first boy), 
what is the meaning of average ?” 

First Boy. 
know.” 

Sroonp Bor. “A thing hens lay 
on.” 


“Please, ‘m, don't 


Mistress. ‘ Nonsense! What do 
you mean ?” 

Sroonp Boy. “ Why, father says 
our hens lay four eggs a day—on 
an average.” 








The follo is an extract from a letter to a little 
ying in country in the autumn: “In fact, 
ou in all ways, and I have been com- 
by the fruit and v bles to complain of 
your absence. Kemp [the ener) tells me it is quite 
—— listen to the ‘ings in the kitchen- 
garden. The potatoes feel f sorely, and their eyes are 
etting es watery. The cabbages declare their 
will burst, and the onions are in a sad pickle, 
The vegetable marrows look remarkably seedy, and th: 
beans were so anxious about you that they sent out 
runners in all directions dressed in scarlet, e pease 
(knowing your fondness for them) have stated, that in 
q' of their tion with the mint, they 
are in a position to offer a large reward for your recov- 
ery and will shell out to any extent. This seems tall 
k for r cripples that have to be supported on 
sticks. tomatoes are guilty of any ae of 
sauce, while the radishes grow hot and red in the 
It is the oan of the beet root that you ought to be 
mangold, but that you will turn up soon. The 
has curled itself in contempt, but the herbs hope you 
will listen to sage advice, for it is th toretutn. The 
cucumbers are terriSly cut up, and Pm afraid it’s all 
over with the asparagus, as it has quite taken to its 
bed, and even there is never inquired after now. The 
hops aver your conduct will bring them to their bier, 
and the tobacco plants made a fuss, but it ended in 
smoke, The raspberries have decided that you de- 
served a good caning, and the strawberries that you 
could scarcely be more independent if you were the 
* Briti ’ The Morello,cherries were purple 
, and we had to send them to the kitchen 
where they were stoned to death; in fact, near! all 
went to juice, the remainder, by the aid of a little 
brandy, being pr > The grapes are visibly chan- 
ping color, and are preparing to go into black for your 
loss. What few apples there are look remarkably 
sour, while they profess not to care a in about 
you. The currants hang disconsolately about in bunch- 
es, and fancied you were smashed into jelly instead of 
them. The gooseberries certainly have the appear- 
ance of being made a fool of; the walnuts are up a 
tree; the chestnuts have grown horse calling for you; 
and the ere 3 through your heartless conduct, have 


actually crac 


Why are pianos the noblest of manufactured arti- 
cles ?—Because they are grand, upright, and square. 
a 





A Fronat Sentiment.—If you wish for “heart’s- 
ease,” never look to “‘ marry gold.” 
_—_— > 


Hirt um acarn.—Some men were talking athletics 
the other night, and bragging rather. One young fellow, 
in particular, was evidently conceited about his pugil- 
istic prowess. “I put the gloves on with a man two 
stone heavier than myself, 
last Tuesday,” he said ; “not 
a bad sparrer, either; and, 
curiously enough, I caught 
him on the nose with my left, 
and sent him clean over on 
the broad of his back.” A 
middle-aged man, who was 
finishing his cigar and soda- 
and-brandy in the corner, and 
had hitherto made no remark 
now observed that he could 
well understand it, “ For,” 
eaid he, “I knocked an ele- 
phant down last week.” The 
ny men did not believe 
1im, but he spoke the truth. 
He was an auctioneer. 


———_—_—_——_—_——_ 

At a recent spelling match 
the agreement was that the 
words should be selected 
from a newspaper of the da: 
of the match. The match 
was between young men and 
girls, and went no further 
than spelling, or they would 
not have deceived the girls 
by obtaining the publication 
of a scientific article fall of 
unfamiliar terms. 

+ 

When a couple of young 
folks get so that they want 
to waltz all the time at a ball, 
and have no quadrilles, that’s 
a sign that they are never go- 
ing to stop until some furni- 
ture man is made happy. 

——_—_——_—_ 

When is a lover like a tai- 

lor ?—When he presses his 


suit. : 


\ “How much for the broad- 
.\ faced chicken on the fence ?” 
\ inquired an Irishman of a 

farmer the other day. 

“ That's not a chicken—it’s 
an ow! !” 

“TI don’t care how ould it 
is; I would like to buy him,” 
said the Irishman. 


“I tell you what, Mertilder, let’s play at Keepin’ House, and that you are Cockin’ a 


Thanksgivin’ Turkey.” 








